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* Customizing ’ state  police  agencies: 


Customs  Service  fills  up  its  manpower  pool 


A recent  $80-million  cocaine 
bust  in  the  trendy  summer  resort 
area  of  Long  Island  known  as  the 
Hamptons  marks  the  first  use  of 
New  York  state  troopers  who 
have  been  deputized  by  the  U.S. 
Customs  Service  to  aid  in  the 
fight  against  drug  smugglers. 

The  U.S.  Customs  Service  has 
cross-designated  nearly  180 
troopers  since  the  beginning  of 
the  year  to  assist  in  drug  interdic- 
tion operations,  and  more  will  be 
trained,  according  to  State  Police 
and  Customs  officials. 

About  15  state  troopers  and 
another  15  Nassau  and  Suffolk 
County  police  officers  who  had 
completed  a two-day  training 
course  given  by  the  Customs  Ser- 
vice earlier  this  year  were  in- 
volved in  the  May  18  bust,  which 
intercepted  a haul  of  1,200 
pounds  of  cocaine  shipped  from 


Colombia  to  Suffolk  County. 

Completion  of  the  newly  in- 
stituted training  program,  which 
is  similar  to  cross-designation  ef- 
forts already  operating  in  the 
Southeastern  and  Southwestern 
United  States,  grants  the 
troopers  the  authority  to  conduct 
Customs  border  searches,  thus 
giving  them  broader  enforcement 
jurisdiction  in  searching  vehicles 
and  aircraft  suspected  of  drug 
smuggling. 

More  Eyes  and  Ears 
The  program  adds  "another  set 
of  eyes  and  ears”  to  the  Customs 
Service  and  will  allow  for  greater 
interdiction  of  illegal  drugs  being 
smuggled  into  the  country,  said 
Special  Agent  Ken  Klug, 
Customs’  program  manager  for 
liaison  with  state  and  local  law  en- 
forcement agencies. 


"After  they  are  cross- 
designated,  they  can  perform 
Customs  searches  at  land-border 
crossings,  along  the  borders  of 
the  U.S.,  and  at  points  of  entry,” 
Klug  said. 

The  program  is  crucial  in  New 
York,  where  a northern  border 
with  Canada,  miles  of  Long 
Island  coastline  and  three  major 
airports  in  the  New  York  City 
area  provide  ample  opportunity 
for  smugglers  to  operate. 

Training  involves  two  days  of 
instruction  on  laws  relating  to 
Customs  search  and  authority 
and  an  overview  of  the  Customs 
communication  network  and 
methods  of  searching  suspicious 
aircraft  and  vehicles,  Klug  said. 

Before  conducting  searches, 
however,  the  trooper  would  have 
to  confer  with  a Customs  agent, 
using  a 24-hour  communications 


DoJ  unit  looks  at  the  problems 
confronting  Korean  immigrants 


Greengroceries,  liquor  stores, 
laundries  and  other  Korean-run 
businesses  have  become  familiar 
sights  on  the  urban  landscapes  of 
many  U.S.  cities  as  the  recently- 
arrived  immigrants  attempt  to 
carve  out  a piece  of  the  American 
dream  for  themselves,  after  the 
fashion  of  millions  of  immigrants 
before  them. 

The  business  acumen  and  suc- 
cess of  Koreans  has  been  just 
short  of  astounding  in  com- 
parison with  other  immigrant 
groups,  but  this  success  has  also 
made  them  objects  of  envy  and 
suspicion,  and  their  visibility  in 
neighborhood  stores  has  made 
them  the  targets  of  robbery, 
harassment  and  other  crimes. 

Many  of  the  35,000  South 
Koreans  allowed  to  enter  the 
United  States  each  year  since 
1985  have  set  up  their  family-run 
businesses  in  minority  neighbor- 
hoods of  urban  areas,  where  in  the 
past  economic  stagnation  has 
been  the  norm.  When  cultural  and 
language  differences  are  added  to 
the  immigrants'  business  accom- 
plishments, the  ground  becomes 
fertile  for  tensions  between 
newcomers  and  long-time  resi- 
dents of  the  inner-city  neighbor- 
hoods. 

Enter  the  Feds 

In  a number  of  recent  con- 
ferences, the  Community  Rela- 
tions Service  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  has  sought  to 
alleviate  tensions  between  the 
Koreans  and  other  groups  — 


mainly  the  black  community.  One 
such  conference  was  held  on  June 
9 in  Baltimore  in  an  effort  to  open 
the  lines  of  communication  be- 
tween Koreans,  the  neighbor- 
hoods in  which  they  set  up  shop, 
and  the  police. 

The  CRS,  an  outgrowth  of  civil 
rights  legislation  in  the  1960’s, 
provides  assistance  to  com- 
munities and  persons  in  resolving 
disputes,  disagreements  or  dif- 
ficulties relating  to  discrimina- 
tion based  on  race,  color,  or 
national  origin. 

The  one-day  conference,  co- 
sponsored by  the  Community 
Relations  Section  of  the 
Baltimore  Police  Department, 
was  attended  by  more  than  90  law 
enforcement  officials  represent- 
ing jurisdictions  from  New  York 
to  North  Carolina,  as  well  as  by 
Korean  community  leaders  and 
Baltimore  city  officials. 

"Most  police  departments  in 
communities  where  there’s  a 
heavy  presence  of  [Korean]  en- 
trepreneurial activity  report  an 
increase  in  the  last  few  years  in 
the  number  of  incidents  involving 
merchants  and  the  local  neighbor- 
hood," said  John  Chace,  the  Mid- 
Atlantic  regional  director  of  the 
CRS. 

"It  takes  the  form  of  anything 
from  a dispute  between  a mer- 
chant and  a customer  — which 
may  trigger  more  serious  prob- 
lems — to,  for  example,  in 
Washington,  a series  of  firebomb- 
ings  of  Korean  businesses,  as  well 
as  holdups  and  burglaries." 


In  response,  some  police 
departments  have  found  it 
necessary  to  set  up  liaison  pro- 
grams in  which  specific  officers 
are  given  responsibility  for 
organizing  crime  prevention  ac- 
tivities and  developing  literature 
aimed  at  Koreans. 

Following  Baltimore’s  Lead 

Baltimore  was  chosen  to  host 
the  conference  because  of  the  suc- 
cess Koreans  in  that  city  have  had 
in  assimilating  themselves  into 
society,  according  to  Sgt.  Ben 
Lieu  of  the  Baltimore  Police 
Department’s  Community  Rela- 
tions Section. 

"The  other  jurisdictions 
wanted  to  see  what  we  were  doing 
different  than  they  were  because 
they’re  going  through  the  same 
problems  we  had  here,”  Lieu  told 
LEN. 

Lieu  said  Baltimore  has  tried  to 
encourage  the  area’s  estimated 
30,000  Koreans  to  become  more 
involved  in  the  communities  in 
which  they  do  business.  He  points 
to  an  annual  food-basket  program 
for  needy  families,  in  which  food 
is  donated  by  Korean  merchants, 
as  one  successful  program  that 
has  been  instituted. 

At  the  conference,  a special 
assistant  to  Baltimore  Mayor 
Kurt  Schmoke,  Dr.  Jai  Poong 
Ryu,  fielded  questions  in  an  at- 
tempt to  dispel  myths  about 
Korean  immigrants. 

"One  [question)  was  why  and 
how  Koreans  work  so  hard,”  he 
Continued  on  Page  7 


line  set  up  to  clear  searches  in  a 
reasonable  amount  of  time. 

"If  a trooper  were  at  a border 
crossing  or  at  a remote  landing 
strip  somewhere  in  New  York 
State  and  there  was  no  Customs 
[agent]  present  there,  they  can 
call  one  of  our  duty  agents.  Based 
upon  relaying  the  facts  of  the 
situation,  they  themselves  can 


get  the  authority  from  one  of  our 
duty  agents  to  perform  a 
Customs  search  [once]  they  are 
cross-designated,"  Klug  ex- 
plained. 

Minimizing  Liability  Risk 
Conferring  with  Customs  of- 
ficials and  getting  specific  ad- 
Continued  on  Page  13 


Jersey  City  PD  seeks 
major  overhaul  to 
forge  modern  agency 


As  countless  police  depart- 
ments around  the  country  search 
for  improvements  that  will 
prepare  them  for  the  21st  cen- 
tury, one  agency  — the  Jersey 
City,  N.J.,  Police  Department  — 
is  preparing  to  implement  a major 
reorganization  that  will  pluck  the 
department  from  the  19th  cen- 
tury and  propel  it  into  the  20th. 

Although  no  implementation  of 
the  plan  has  yet  taken  place  — the 
department  is  still  reviewing 
responses  from  city  officials,  the 
public  and  police  officers  — Police 
Chief  Walter  Adams  told  LEN 
that  the  department  hopes  to 
begin  implementation  on  July  1. 

The  plan  was  developed  by  Ac- 
ting Police  Director  Paul 
DePascale  and  a panel  of  20  of- 
ficers in  response  to  years  of 
criticism  that  the  900-member 
force  was  too  heavily  politicized 
and  was  structurally  ineffective. 

"We’re  trying  to  catch  up  with 
the  times,”  Chief  Adams  said,  ad- 
ding that  response  to  the  plan 
thus  far  has  been  "90  percent 
positive." 

As  outlined  by  DePascale,  the 
reorganization  would: 

U Remove  precinct  command 
from  captains; 

U Take  away  $1,800  in  pay  in- 
creases from  most  detectives; 

% Eliminate  the  detective 
bureau; 

H Create  a technical  bureau  and 
an  investigation  bureau; 

H Double  the  number  of  nar- 
cotics investigators; 

f Computerize  police  radio  dis- 
patching; 

f Eliminate  specialized  units; 

U Increase  precinct  personnel 
by  20  percent; 

U Increase  direct  field  supervi- 
sion ol  patrol  officers,  and 

H Require,  for  the  first  time, 
regular  evaluations  of  all  officers 
from  deputy  chief  down. 

A “Framework  for  Reform" 

"We  haven't  really  made  the 


[implementation]  decisions  yet," 
DePascale  told  Law  Enforcement 
News.  "We  have  several  areas 
under  consideration  that  would 
involve  some  deviation  from  the 
plan  in  terms  of  operational 
aspects.” 

DePascale  added  that  the  plan 
"was,  is  and  always  has  been  con- 
sidered a framework”  for  reform 
of  the  department,  which  he  said 
has  not  been  restructured  in  its 
150-year  existence. 

“The  goals  and  concepts  are  in- 
tact.” he  said. 

DePascale,  who  is  the  Hudson 
County  prosecutor,  was  named 
acting  head  of  the  Police  Depart- 
ment after  the  Feb.  29  suicide  of 
Police  Director  John  Fritz.  He 
was  recently  reappointed  for 
another  90-day  tenure  to  oversee 
implementation  of  the  plan. 

Implementation  would  cost 
Jersey  City  $175,000,  and  would 
require  $ 1 3,000  above  the  present 
budget,  which  Adams  believes 
the  police  department  — 
budgeted  at  about  $41  million  — 
would  have  no  problem  receiving. 

The  cost  of  the  computerization 
is  already  part  of  the  agency’s 
1988  budget. 

“Negative  Incentives" 

DePascale  criticized  the  pre- 
sent structure  as  lending  itself  to 
ineffective  command  and  the  con- 
tinuation of  "institutionalized 
negative  incentives”  that  en- 
courage patrolmen  with  little 
chance  of  advancement  to  per- 
form only  minimally. 

Under  the  present  structure, 
the  chief  of  police  is  responsible 
for  coordinating  20  independent- 
ly functioning  units,  making  com- 
mand and  control  nearly  impossi- 
ble. DePascale  contends  that  the 
overstaffing  of  the  administra- 
tion has  resulted  in  a reduction  of 
patrolmen  on  the  streets  and  in- 
creased response  time  for 
emergency  calls  — a major  prob- 
Continued  on  Page  6 


Around  the  Nation 


two  former  narcotics  officers  who 
admitted  participating  in  illegal 
actions  with  fellow  officers. 


MARYLAND  - Opponents  of 
the  state's  new  gun-control  law. 
aided  by  a $50,000  contribution 
from  the  National  Rifle  Associa- 
tion, have  submitted  more  than 
22,000  signatures  on  petitions  to 
keep  the  law  from  going  into  ef- 
fect and  place  it  on  the  ballot  Nov. 
8.  The  law  bans  the  manufacture, 
sale  and  possession  of  the  cheap 
handguns  known  as  Saturday 
night  specials,  and  sets  up  a state 
commission  to  determine  which 
handguns  are  legal  for  sport,  law 
enforcement  and  self-protection. 

A five-month  effort  to  catch 
New  York  drug  runners  exiting 
the  Amtrak  system  at  New  Car- 
rollton to  avoid  police  at 
Washington's  Union  Station  has 
resulted  in  dozens  of  arrests  and 
the  seizure  of  $4.8  million  in 
drugs. 

MASSACHUSETTS  - A three- 
month-old  program  based  in 
Agawam  that  has  helped  700 
police  officers  cope  with  stress 
will  be  discontinued  on  July  1, 
due  to  a shortage  of  money  and 
manpower. 


NEW  YORK  - The  state's 
highest  court  has  upheld  the  con- 
stitutionality of  state  laws  put- 
ting the  burden  of  proof  on  defen- 
dants  claiming  insanity  in 
criminal  trials.  In  a 5-2  ruling,  the 
Court  of  Appeals  said  that 
because  the  law  doesn’t  relieve 
prosecutors  of  their  obligation  to 
prove  beyond  a reasonable  doubt 
that  defendants  committed  the 
crimes  they  are  charged  with,  con- 
stitutional rights  to  due  process 
are  not  violated. 

Homicides  in  New  Y ork  City  in- 
creased by  more  than  22  percent 
during  the  first  two  months  of 
1988,  compared  to  the  same 
period  a year  earlier,  according  to 
police  statistics.  Police  also  said 
rapes  were  up  by  more  than  16 
percent  and  vehicle  thefts  by 
more  than  19  percent.  Officials 
say  cocaine,  an  increase  in  sex- 
crime  reporting  and  a nationwide 
rise  in  auto  thefts  are  responsible 
for  the  upward  trend. 


degree  murder  conviction  in  cases 
where  a child’s  death  "results 
from  the  cumulative  effects  of  a 
protracted  pattern  or  multiple  in- 
cidents of  child  abuse." 


PENNSYLVANIA  - Six  Phila- 
delphia police  officers  and  one 
retired  officer  were  charged  last 
month  with  having  run  a racket 
that  made  more  than  $120,000  by 
systematically  robbing  drug 
dealers,  selling  narcotics  and 
falsifying  records  to  cover  mat- 
ters up.  The  corruption  charges 
cover  a period  from  1981-1983, 
and  all  six  officers  still  on  the 
force  have  been  reassigned  to 
other  duties.  The  officers  in  ques- 
tion were  members  of  a narcotics 
unit  known  as  the  One  Squad. 
Much  of  the  information  used  to 
obtain  the  indictments  came  from 


ARKANSAS  - The  Benton 
Police  Department  has  a new  fir- 
ing range,  built  with  community 
gifts  of  cash,  equipment  and 
labor.  According  to  a police 
spokesman,  the  new  range  will  im- 
prove officers'  firearms  proficien- 
cy and  help  to  prove  officers'  com- 
petency in  court  if  the  depart- 
ment is  ever  sued  over  a shooting 
incident. 

FLORIDA  - The  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  and  the  Dade 
County  Community  Relations 
Board  are  investigating  the 
Florida  Highway  Patrol  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  patrol’s  promo- 
tion practices  are  fair  to 
minorities  and  women. 

GEORGIA  - Clarke  County 
Sheriff  Jerry  Massey  has  warned 
county  officials  that  unless  he  is 
able  to  hire  more  clerks  or 
deputies  to  handle  some  9,000 
outstanding  criminal  warrants, 
he’ll  stop  transporting  mental 
patients  to  facilities  in  Augusta. 
Massey  said  the  trips  take  too 
much  time  away  from  other 
responsibilities. 

LOUISIANA  - Proposals  to  per- 
mit police  officers  and  firefighters 
in  the  state  to  engage  in  political 
activity  have  stalled  in  the 
Legislature,  but  are  said  to  re- 
main alive.  The  proposed  con- 
stitutional amendments  would 
permit  the  public  safety 
employees  to  be  active  in  school 
board,  legislative,  gubernatorial 
and  presidential  elections.  The 
proposals  would  not  apply  to  New 
Orleans  police  oficers,  who 
operate  under  a separate  Civil 
Service  system,  or  to  sheriff’s 
deputies,  who  are  not  under  Civil 
Service. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  - The 
Winston-Salem  Police  Depart- 
ment, currently  short  by  31  of- 
ficers, may  expand  by  20  officers 
in  1989  if  Chief  George  L.  Sweat 
gets  his  wish.  More  officers  are 
said  to  be  leaving  the  force,  due  in 
part  to  low  pay.  Currently,  235  of- 
ficers are  on  patrol  to  protect 
about  148,000  residents. 

Ex-Columbus  County  Sheriff 
Bill  Rhodes,  59,  who  was  removed 
from  office  in  April  on  charges  of 
misconduct  and  neglect,  says  he 
may  run  for  sheriff  again  in  1990. 


ILLINOIS  - The  Bartlett  Police 
Department  has  received  nearly 
$26,000  in  money  seized  pursuant 
to  an  investigation  into  the  illegal 
smuggling  and  sale  of  jewelry. 
The  Police  Department  plans  to 
use  the  forfeited  money  to  join  the 
Police  Information  Management 
System,  an  automated  data 
system  that  will  enhance  police 
record-keeping  and  enable  the 
Bartlett  Police  Department  to 
share  information  with  37  other 
member  agencies. 

INDIANA  - The  city  of  Gary 
had  the  highest  per-capita  arson 
rate  in  the  nation  last  year,  ac- 
cording to  FBI  statistics.  It  was 
the  second  year  in  a row  that  Gary 
was  ranked  first,  despite  an 
11-percent  decrease  in  the 
number  of  arson  fires  from  1986 
to  1987.  The  FBI  said  Gary 
recorded  587  arson  fires  last  year, 
for  an  average  of  427  per  100,000 
population. 

MICHIGAN  - On  June  1.  the 
Farmington  Hills  Police  Depart- 
ment  began  testing  any 
substance  parents  suspect  may 
be  illegal  drugs,  without  fear  of 
reprisals.  The  Police  Department 
will  give  parents  a list  of 
resources  to  help  children  beat 
drug  habits. 

The  State  Supreme  Court  has 
ruled  that  prosecutors  do  not 
have  to  honor  promises  made  to 
crime  suspects  by  police,  reason- 
ing that  prosecutors  are  elected 
and  accountable  to  the  people, 
but  police  are  not.  The  ruling 
stemmed  from  a 1982  case  in 
which  police  promised  a man  that 
he  would  not  be  prosecuted  if  he 
returned  money  from  a drug  deal. 

OHIO  — The  Cincinnati  police 
union  has  protested  a new  pro- 
gram of  early  releases  for 
prisoners  at  the  overcrowded 
Hamilton  County  Justice  Center, 
saying  the  practice  endangers  the 
community.  So  far.  116  inmates 
have  been  freed  under  the  pro- 
gram. 


dismissal  was  too  severe  a 
discipline. 

MISSOURI  - Gov.  John 
Ashcroft  has  signed  legislation 
making  it  a felony  to  knowing 
transmit  AIDS.  The  law  also  re- 
quires doctors  and  hospitals  to 
report  AIDS  victims  to  the  state 
health  department,  and  requires 
testing  of  all  inmates  entering 
and  leaving  the  prison  system. 

WYOM I NG  — A pilot  program  of 
electronically-monitored  house 
arrest  for  non-violent  offenders 
will  be  started  with  the  help  of 
$30,000  provided  from  a gover- 
nor's contingency  fund. 


Greg  Knighten.  a 16-year-old 
Midlothian  resident,  faces  45 
years  in  prison  after  being  con- 
victed in  the  shooting  death  of 
undercover  police  officer  George 
Raffield,  who  was  investigating 
high  school  drug  sales. 

UTAH  - The  Salt  Lake  City 
police  officers’  union,  dismayed 
by  rising  crime  and  plummeting 
officer  morale,  took  its  gripes  to 
City  Hall  on  June  8 to  protest  pro- 
posed cuts  in  the  police  budget. 
The  Police  Department  has 
decreased  in  size  from  410  officers 
in  1977  to  320  at  last  count,  and  is 
due  to  lose  another  32  officers  on 
July  1.  Mayor  Palmer  DePaulis 
says  there  is  no  money  in  the 
department’s  $22-million  budget 
for  increases  in  personnel  or 
salaries. 


Plains  States 


COLORADO  - The  state  Divi- 
sion of  Criminal  Justice  last 
month  received  $740,000  from 
the  U.S.  Justice  Department’s 
Office  for  Victims  of  Crime,  to 
help  compensate  crime  victims  in 
the  state.  The  amount  is  said  to 
represent  35  percent  of  the  state's 
compensation  payments  to  crime 
victims  during  the  preceding 
fiscal  year. 

Colorado  prosecutors  have 
sought  the  death  penalty  more 
times  during  the  first  five  months 
of  1 988  than  in  all  of  last  year.  The 
increase  is  said  to  stem  in  part 
from  a legislative  change  that 
gives  capital-case  juries  the 
chance  to  weigh  both  mitigating 
and  aggravating  factors  to  deter- 
mine if  the  sentence  should  be 
death.  Under  the  old  law,  if  there 
were  any  mitigating  factors  the 
jury  had  to  return  a sentence  of 
life  imprisonment.  So  far  this 
year,  the  death  penalty  has  been 
sought  or  will  be  considered  in 
nine  murder  cases,  compared  to 
seven  in  all  of  1987. 

OKLAHOMA  - The  Oklahoma 
City  Airport  Trust  is  seeking  $8.5 
million  to  prepare  a site  at  the 
Will  Rogers  World  Airport  for  a 
proposed  national  drug  control 
command  center  for  the  U.S. 
Customs  Service. 

TEXAS  - A majority  of  callers 
responding  to  a Dallas  Times 
Herald  poll  last  month  favored 
legalization  of  drugs  as  a way  to 
cope  with  the  problem.  Fifty- 
eight  percent,  or  2,428,  said  yes  to 
the  question  "Should  legalization 
be  considered  as  a way  to  combat 
the  drug  problem?"  while  42  per- 
cent opposed  legalization. 


TENNESSEE  — A Clarksville 

man  charged  in  the  death  o his  in- 
fant son  could  become  t e first 
person  tried  under  a new  state  law 
making  it  easier  to  convict  a per- 
son of  first-degree  murder  for 
fatal  child  abuse.  Under  the  law, 
which  went  into  effect  in  April, 
prosecutors  do  not  have  to  prove 
premeditation  t r get  a first- 


MINNESOTA  - A Beltrami 
County  sheriff’s  deputy  who  was 
fired  last  month  amid  charges  of 
sexual  misconduct  involving  two 
18-year-old  women  has  filed  a 
grievance  seeking  reinstatement. 
An  attorney  for  Thomas  F. 
Mutchler,  27,  said  his  client  con- 
tends that  he  was  dismissed 
without  just  cause  and  that 


Dallas  police  dispatchers 
logged  more  than  12,000  false 
calls  to  the  911  emergency 
telephone  system  during  the  first 
five  months  of  the  year,  causing 
police  to  make  as  many  as  2,500 
wasted  trips  per  month.  Many  of 
the  phony  calls  are  said  to  be 
made  by  pranksters  at  local 
schools  who  dial  911  from  a cam- 
pus pay  phone  and  then  hang  up. 


ALASKA  - Anchorage  police 
have  begun  enforcing  an  or- 
dinance banning  all  alcohol  in  city 
parks.  The  aim  is  to  keep  the 
parks  nicer  for  families,  who  will 
be  spending  the  coming  summer 
closer  to  home  because  of  a slump- 
ing economy. 

CALIFORNIA  - Los  Angeles 
police  officer  James  Beyea,  24, 
was  shot  and  killed  during  a 
struggle  with  a burglary  suspect 
earlier  this  month.  Beyea  had 
been  on  the  force  just  nine 
months.  His  assailant  was  slain 
three  hours  later. 

A Los  Angeles  County 
coroner’s  office  study  says  38  per- 
cent of  traffic  fatalities  since  last 
September  had  been  drinking,  15 
percent  had  smoked  marijuana 
and  7 percent  had  used  cocaine. 
The  study  is  designed  to  help 
police  determine  the  causes  of 
fatal  accidents. 

NEVADA  — A four-man  motor- 
cycle unit  of  the  state  Highway 
Patrol  will  begin  duty  in  the  Las 
Vegas  Valley  on  June  17.  The 
Highway  Patrol  discontinued 
motorcycles  in  the  mid-1970's 
because  of  injuries  to  officers,  but 
elected  to  bring  them  back  as  a 
way  of  dealing  with  limited  man- 
power. 

OREGON  - A July  18  trial  date 
has  been  set  in  an  $1 1-million  suit 
seeking  a ban  on  marijuana 
surveillance  flights  over  private 
property.  Carol  Van  Strum  and 
Paul  Merrell  claim  they  are  being 
harassed  because  they  won  a suit 
that  led  to  a ban  on  the  use  of 
herbicides  in  Oregon  and 
Washington  national  forests. 

WASHINGTON  - A law  to  sus- 
pend the  drivers  licenses  of  16  and 
17-year-olds  convicted  of  drug  or 
alcohol  offenses  took  effect  on 
June  9. 
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The  great  leap  forward: 


Colo,  lab  makes  quick  work  of  evidence 


In  response  to  a chorus  of  com- 
plaints from  law  enforcement  of- 
ficials. the  Colorado  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation has  dramatically 
reduced  the  time  it  takes  for  its 
forensic  laboratories  to  process 
evidence  — from  several  months 
to  30  days  or  less  — in  order  to 
help  criminal  cases  move  more 
quickly  through  the  criminal 
justice  system. 

The  decrease  in  turnaround 
time  in  the  labs  is  largely  at- 
tributable to  a new  case- 
management  system  instituted 
by  CBI  Director  Carl  Whiteside, 
who  took  control  of  the  troubled 
agency  last  year. 

The  efforts  of  Whiteside  and  his 
staff  have  cut  the  turnaround 
time  for  the  crucial  evidence- 
analysis  work  — which  previously 
took  an  average  of  nearly  100 
days  — to  under  30  days  in  most 
cases.  This  in  turn  allows  law  en- 
forcement officials  and  prosecu- 
tors to  avoid  being  bogged  down 
with  a backlog  of  cases  — cases 
once  held  up  while  officials 


awaited  the  results  of  CBI  lab 
tests. 

CBI  had  been  criticized  in  the 
past  by  some  law  enforcement  of- 
ficials for  the  lengthy  periods  of 
time  it  took  to  prepare  evidence. 
Some  officials  pointed  out  that 
evidence  would  not  be  ready  by 
the  scheduled  trial  date  of  a case. 

Under  Whiteside.  CBI’s  im- 
provement in  turnaround  times 
has  been  dramatic,  particularly  in 
the  Denver  lab.  which  processes 
the  largest  share  of  evidence  in 
Colorado  criminal  cases,  and 
where  the  turnaround  problem 
was  most  acute 

While  the  Denver  lab  never 
shirked  its  responsibility  to  pro- 
cess evidence  from  rape  and 
murder  cases,  evidence  in  low- 
priority  cases,  such  as  burglaries 
and  thefts,  would  ‘‘come  into  the 
system  and  languish.”  Whiteside 
said. 

‘‘They  figured,  there  is  no 
suspect,  the  solvability  factor  is 
probably  very  small,  and  there- 


fore. what  difference  does  it 
make?" 

But  it  did  make  a difference  to 
Whiteside,  who  set  as  one  of  his 
first  objectives  the  reordering  of 
priorities  for  evidence  entering 
the  processing  system. 

"The  way  we  did  that  was 
through  implementing  a case- 
management  system  where,  auto- 
matically. cases  coming  into  the 
system  that  were  low  priority  at 
1 80  days  were  reassigned  a higher 
priority.  We  then  continued  to 
lower  the  threshold  until  the 
backlog  was  diminished." 
Whiteside  told  LEN. 

“My  goal  was  to  have  this 
30-day  turnaround  established  by 
June  30.  We  did  it  a few  months 
ago.  We  feel  good  about  it.”  he 
added. 

The  improved  turnaround  time 
was  achieved  in  spite  of  budget 
constraints  within  the  agency, 
which  forced  Whiteside  to  reduce 
the  number  of  CBI  investigators 
in  order  to  increase  personnel  in 
the  lab. 


Federal 

File 


A roundup  of  criminal  justice  activities  at  the 
Federal  level 

★ Department  of  Justice 

Attorney  General  Edwin  Meese  3d  last  month 
moved  to  fill  two  key  vacancies  in  his 
department's  upper  echelon,  as  he  announced  the 
nominations  of  Harold  G.  Christensen  to  be  Depu- 
ty Attorney  General  and  Edward  S.  G.  Dennis  Jr. 
to  be  Assistant  Attorney  General  in  charge  of  the 
Criminal  Division.  Both  men  were  appointed  in  an 
acting  capacity  pending  Senate  confirmation. 
Christensen.  61.  is  a civil  lawyer  associated  for 
more  than  30  years  with  the  Salt  Lake  City  law 
firm  of  Snow.  Christensen  & Martineau.  He  is  a 
past  president  of  the  Utah  State  Bar.  Dennis,  43. 
had  been  serving  as  U.S.  Attorney  for  the  Eastern 
District  of  Pennsylvania  at  the  time  of  his  nomina- 
tion. A career  Federal  attorney,  he  has  previously 
served  as  chief  of  the  Criminal  Division  s Narcotic 
and  Dangerous  Drug  Section. 

★ Bureau  of  Justice  Assistance 

Charles  P.  Smith  has  been  appointed  Director  of 
BJA,  succeeding  George  A.  Luciano.  Smith,  who 
has  served  as  deputy  director  of  the  agency  since 
June  1987.  was  a project  director  for  the  American 
Justice  Institute  from  1971  to  1981.  in  which 
capacity  he  managed  several  national  research 
projects  in  criminal  justice  and  education.  He  is  a 
former  lieutenant  with  the  Pima  County,  Ariz., 
Sheriff’s  Department. 

★ Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 

One  of  the  FBI’s  Ten  Most  Wanted  fugitives  has 
given  up  his  place  on  the  list*with  a little  help  from 
a viewer  of  the  true-crime  TV  show  "America  s 
Most  Wanted.”  Jack  Farmer,  35,  a convicted  drug 
dealer  facing  racketeering  charges,  was  captured 
June  1 in  Lantana,  Fla.,  after  the  FBI  received  a 
tip  from  a viewer  of  the  syndicated  program. 
Farmer  was  the  1 1 th  fugitive  to  be  arrested  after  a 
viewer  called  in  a tip. 

★ House  of  Representatives 

In  a compromise  amendment  to  a bill  on  juvenile 
justice  programs,  the  House  has  voted  382-0  to  re- 
quire that  state  agencies  or  private  organizations 
receiving  Federal  money  for  such  programs  must 


"We  felt  that  the  lab  was  the 
number-one  priority.  . .so  we 
decreased  the  number  of  agents 
to  buttress  the  lab,”  he  said. 

Whiteside’s  success  in 
upgrading  the  performance  of  the 
CBI  lab  is  the  "beginning  of  other 
improvements,"  he  added.  "Next 
year  our  goal  will  be  to  reduce  the 
backlog  of  fingerprint  cards  in  the 
identification  section.  We’ll  be  do- 
ing a similar  type  of  management 
— implementing  a management 
system  there,  and  reevaluating 
our  priorities."  he  said. 

The  Colorado  legislature  hus 


been  supportive  of  Whiteside's  ef- 
forts by  allowing  CBI  to  shift  ap- 
propriations to  where  they  are 
needed,  since  little  additional 
money  is  available  in  view  of  a 
tight  fiscal  policy,  according  to 
Whiteside.  "They  comeback  to  us 
and  say,  ‘You  have  to  make  the 
decision  as  to  how  you’re  going  to 
allocate  or  reallocate.  We’ll  sup- 
port those  types  of  moves  as  long 
as  you  can  demonstrate  that  you 
have  a plan  to  achieve  those 
goals.'  " 

Short  of  Whiteside  himself. 

Continued  on  Page  5 


La.  State  Police  shifts 
to  beef  up  road  patrol 


have  a specific  policy  for  achieving  and  maintain- 
ing a drug-free  workplace.  Such  grantees  could 
face  the  loss  of  Federal  funds  if  found  to  be  in 
violation.  The  amendment's  sponsor,  Representa- 
tive Robert  S.  Walker  (R.-Pa.).  originally  sought  to 
require  the  Government  to  withhold  grant  or  con- 
tract money  from  any  organization  in  which  an 
employee  was  convicted  of  a drug  offense  that  oc- 
curred in  the  workplace.  Walker  agreed  to  com- 
promise on  the  amendment's  language  in  the  face 
of  legislative  concerns  that  such  an  approach 
could  lead  to  situations  where  an  entire  workplace 
would  have  to  be  shut  down  as  a consequence  of  a 
single  drug-related  violation.  The  substitute 
wording  requires  contractors  or  grantees  to  cer- 
tify that  they  have  a specific  policy  prohibiting 
the  manufacture,  distribution  or  possession  of  a 
controlled  substance  in  the  workplace. 

★ U.S.  Customs  Service 

Customs  Commissioner  William  von  Raab  has  ap- 
pointed an  adviser  who  will  help  people  who 
become  entangled  in  Customs'  anti-drug  program 
known  as  Zero  Tolerance.  Janet  Labunda,  an 
eight-year  veteran  of  the  agency,  was  named  om- 
budsman for  the  controversial  program,  a role 
that  will  entail  helping  owners  of  boats  seized  for 
carrying  small  amounts  of  drugs  avoid  un- 
necessary legal  expenses.  Von  Raab  insisted  that 
the  appointment  of  an  ombudsman  "does  not 
mean  we  are  backing  off  Zero  Tolerance  one  bit.” 

★ Department  of  Justice 

The  department's  Public  Integrity  Section 
reported  earlier  this  month  that  7,286  public  of- 
ficials and  employees  in  the  United  States  were 
convicted  on  Federal  corruption  charges  during 
the  10  years  ending  in  1986.  The  number  of  annual 
convictions  of  Federal,  state  and  local  officials  has 
risen  from  440  in  1977  to  1.026  in  1986,  the  report 
said.  Those  convicted  included  Federal  judges  and 
prosecutors,  FBI  and  Drug  Enforcement  Ad- 
ministration agents,  state  and  local  judges, 
sheriffs  and  police  officers.  Justice  Department 
officials  told  the  Scripps- Howard  News  Service 
that  illegal  narcotics,  including  the  taking  of 
bribes  or  outright  trafficking,  contributed  to 
much  of  the  increase. 


The  Louisiana  State  Police  has 
sharply  reduced  the  number  of 
troopers  in  its  narcotics  and 
general  investigations  sections 
and  gutted  its  safety  education 
program  in  a reorganization 
aimed  at  shoring  up  the  number 
of  troopers  the  manpower- 
starved  agency  is  able  to  deploy 
on  state  highways. 

A sense  of  "tremendous  con- 
cern” on  the  part  of  state  police 
officials  prompted  the  agency  to 
abandon  initial  plans  to  transfer 
25  troopers  from  the  drug  and 
general  investigation  units  back 
to  the  road,  according  to  Lieut. 
Ronnie  Jones,  a spokesman  for 
the  state  police.  The  number  to  be 
transferred  now  stands  at  no 
more  than  10. 

The  number  of  officers  in  the 
public  information  section  has 
been  reduced  from  11  to  3,  Jones 
said. 

The  moves  follow  a general 
reorganization  ordered  in  May  by 
Supt.  Marlin  A.  Flores  after  a 


meeting  with  Gov.  Buddy 
Roemer  Both  agreed  that  the 
transfers  were  necessary  to  stave 
off  the  effects  of  attrition  on  the 
dwindling  force.  Jones  pointed 
out  that  the  number  of  troopers 
on  the  force  dropped  from  919  in 
1984  to  681  in  1988  — 25  percent 
of  its  commissioned  strength  — 
mostly  because  of  the  effect  of 
budget  cuts. 

The  economically  strapped 
state  of  Louisiana  has  been  hit 
hard  by  the  general  recession  in 
the  oil  industry  over  the  last  few 
years. 

"We’ve  not  only  lost  the  people 
but  we’ve  lost  the  positions  as 
well."  Jones  told  LEN.  explaining 
why  the  transfers  were  necessary. 
"Certainly  it’s  going  to  have  an 
impact  but  traffic  enforcement  is 
our  number-one  priority." 

The  decline  in  manpower  has  in- 
creased the  average  amount  of 
time  it  takes  for  a trooper  to  ar- 
Continued  on  Page  7 


Psychological  testing 
faces  new  legal  fire 


An  Aurora,  Colo.,  woman's  con- 
tention that  she  was  denied  her 
right  to  due  process  by  the  city's 
Civil  Service  Commission  — 
which  rejected  her  candidacy  for 
the  Aurora  Police  Department  on 
the  grounds  of  psychological  un- 
suitability — may  end  up 
challenging  whether  psycho- 
logical examinations  are  a 
legitimate  way  of  predicting  who 
will  make  a good  police  officer. 

Jo  Ann  Carpenter,  a 33-year-old 
legal  secretary  for  the  University 
of  Denver,  says  that  the  commis- 
sion refused  to  tell  her  why  her  ap- 
plication was  denied  and  did  not 
allow  her  access  to  the  informa- 
tion needed  to  file  an  appeal 
within  the  10-day  time  limit. 

The  case  is  now  awaiting  a rul- 
ing on  a cross  motion  for  a sum- 
mary judgment  that  would  allow 
Carpenter  to  proceed  with  an  ap- 
peal. with  full  access  to  her  per- 
sonnel files  — including  the 
results  of  psychological  tests. 

"We  contend  that  by  (the  city’s] 
refusal  to  tell  her  why  she  was  re- 


jected, they  deprived  her  of  her 
right  to  present  any  meaningful 
reason  why  she  should  not  be  re- 
jected," said  Dan  Lynch,  an  at- 
torney who  is  representing 
Carpenter  for  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union. 

Contingency  Plans 
However,  if  the  judge  rules  in 
favor  of  the  Aurora  Civil  Service 
Commission,  which  administers 
psychological  exams  given  to 
police  applicants,  Carpenter  and 
Lynch  plan  to  go  to  trial  on  the 
grounds  that  psychological 
testing  is  not  an  acceptable  way 
of  predicting  future  behavior  and 
job  performance. 

The  Aurora  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission contends  that  Carpenter 
has  no  legal  right  to  a police  job 
and  that  the  decision  to  hire  her 
was  administrative  and  not  sub- 
ject to  judicial  review.  The  com- 
mission did  not  return  calls  made 
to  it  by  Law  Enforcement  News. 
In  a LEN  interview,  Carpenter 
Continued  on  Page  6 
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People  and  Places 


Miracle  on 
1 56th  Street 


To  residents  of  the  Washington 
Heights  section  of  New  York 
City,  and  the  police  officers  work 
ing  there,  it  might  have  seemed 
that  they  had  a hostage  situation 
on  their  hands  — people  living  in 
the  area  were  too  frightened  of  the 
drug  dealers  on  their  street  to 
leave  their  apartments. 

Until  recently,  crack  dealers 
terrorized  residents  of  156th 
Street  between  Amsterdam 
Avenue  and  Broadway.  With  a 
daily  toll  of  murders,  knife  fights 
and  innocent  bystanders  being 
wounded  by  gunfire,  it  looked  as 
though  the  drug  trade  had 
claimed  another  neighborhood  — 
until  Officers  Jewel  Todman  and 
Winfred  Maxwell  came  on  the 
scene  in  1984  and  1985. 

Now.  apartment  houses  are  be- 
ing renovated,  and  trees  and 
flowers  have  been  planted.  And 
where  a crack  house  once  stood,  a 
vacant  lot  has  been  transformed 
into  a park  fit  for  youngsters  at 

play-  , . . 

The  park  was  recently  named  in 

honor  of  Officers  Maxwell  and 
Todman.  as  a way  of  saluting  the 
pair  for  the  work  they  did  to  help 
clean  up  156th  Street.  But  Max- 
well brushes  off  the  accolades, 
saying.  "We  just  did  our  job." 

As  a block  convenient  to  both 
the  George  Washington  Bridge 
and  Interstate  95.  156th  Street 
was  once  jammed  day  and  night 
with  drivers  from  New  Jersey. 
Pennsylvania  and  Connecticut 
seeking  to  buy  drugs. 

"You  definitely  would  not  let 
your  children  out,"  said  Barbara 
Burt,  president  of  the  block 
association.  “It  was  a beautiful 
street,  but  we  saw  it  going  down, 
down,  down." 

Many  residents  were  afraid  to 
call  police  because  they  thought 
drug  dealers  would  kill  them  for 
informing.  Others  saw  it  as  an  ex- 
ercise in  futility.  Often,  officers 
responding  to  a call  would  drive 
by  without  leaving  their  patrol 
car,  using  a bullhorn  to  tell  drug 
dealers  to  leave.  As  quickly  as  the 
dealers  would  scatter,  however, 
they  would  return  once  the  police 
left  the  area. 

Todman  and  Maxwell,  how- 
ever. became  a part  of  the  com- 
munity and  earned  the  trust  and 
confidence  of  residents.  They  at- 
tended block  association 
meetings  — even  on  their  own 
time  — and  taught  residents  how 
to  give  precise  descriptions  of 
dealers,  locations  and  license 


numbers. 

In  addition,  they  helped  the 
teenagers  in  the  neighborhood 
get  jobs  and  befriended  the 
youngsters  on  the  block.  They 
even  attended  a block  party  and 
danced  with  the  children. 

The  block  association  played  its 
own  part,  lobbying  the  communi- 
ty board  to  plant  trees  and 
flowers,  organizing  teenagers  to 
pick  up  litter  and  convincing  the 
city  to  tow  away  double-parked 
cars.  The  residents  formed  tenant 
groups  that  took  over  the 
management  of  several  city- 
owned  buildings,  kicking  out 
superintendents  who  were  allow- 
ing crack  dealers  to  operate  out  of 
apartments. 

The  residents  even  got  the 
city's  Housing  Authority  and  the 
Department  of  Housing  preser- 
vation and  Development  to  tear 
down  a city-owned  building  that 
was  being  used  as  a crack  house. 
In  its  place  came  the  park  that 
now  bears  the  officers'  names. 

“We  got  the  community 
together."  said  Maxwell.  "They 
knew  they  had  a problem.  They 
had  to  be  our  eye  and  ears." 

Looking  back  on  the  more 
discouraging  days  of  yore,  block 
association  president  Burt  said, 
T was  ready  to  throw  up  my 
hands  and  say.  ‘Let  me  out  of 
here.  I've  got  a child.'  But  Jewel 
and  Maxwell  said,  ‘Oh  no.  you 

can't  do  that,  you  can't  give  up.’  ” 


Living 

legacy 


Pledge 
of  faith 


Dewey  Stokes  (2nd  from  right),  national  president  of  the  Fraternal 
Order  of  Police,  presents  a check  for  $100,000  to  Craig  Floyd,  chairman 
of  the  National  Law  Enforcement  Officers  Memorial  Fund,  in  a move 
that  pushed  the  fund  drive  over  the  $l-million  mark  in  donations  re- 
ceived. In  addition  to  making  the  single  largest  contribution  by  a police 
group  to  date,  the  FOP  pledged  to  raise  a total  of  $500,000  to  build  the 
memorial.  Said  Floyd.  “The  FOP  has  set  a shining  example  for  others." 


A black  St.  Louis  police  captain 
who  once  labeled  the  nonviolent 
philosophy  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King  as  “sissy"  but  who  now 
spreads  the  tenets  of  the  late  civil 
rights  leader's  teachings  among 
inner-city  youth,  will  soon  be  the 
subject  of  an  NBC-TV  movie  on 
King's  legacy. 

Charles  Alphin.  47.  a captain  in 
the  St.  Louis  Police  Department, 
will  be  the  subject  of  the  film  that 
will  air  in  early  1989,  the 
Associated  Press  reported  re- 
cently. 

Growing  up  in  a tough  all-black 
St.  Louis  neighborhood  in  the 
1940's  and  1950's.  Alphin  said  he 
didn’t  perceive  racism  until  he 
joined  the  armed  forces.  But  it 
wasn’t  until  1981  that  he  finally 
realized  the  advances  made  by  the 
nonviolent  civil  rights  movement 
forged  by  King. 

•'We  had  to  fight  to  survive."  he 
said  of  his  youth.  And  it  was  a 


What  They  Are  Saying 


“You  can’t  make  an 
breaking  a few  eggs.” 


omelet  without 


Paul  DePascale,  Acting  Police  Director  of 
Jersey  City.  N.J..  on  the  mixed  reaction  to  a plan  for 
a major  departmental  reorganization.  (1:4) 


reputation  as  a tough  street 
fighter  that  he  brought  with  him 
to  the  St.  Louis  police  force  when 
he  joined  in  1964. 

A trip  to  the  South  in  1981  with 
an  acquaintance,  Bernard 
LaFayette.  who  was  a civil  rights 
worker  in  the  1960’s,  made 
Alphin  realize  the  gains  blacks 
had  achieved  through  nonviolent 
means. 

The  journey  also  opened 
Alphin’s  eyes  to  King's 
philosophy. 

"That  was  the  most  educa- 
tional nine  days  of  my  life,'' 
Alphin  told  the  AP.  "I  guess  that 
was  the  first  time  I really  realized 
about  black  folks'  history,  about 
what  the  struggle  meant." 

Alphin  ended  the  trip  vowing  to 
make  use  of  his  new-found 
awareness,  which  he  sup- 
plemented with  workshops  at 
Atlanta's  Martin  Luther  King  Jr. 
Center  for  Nonviolent  Change. 
He  returned  to  the  center  last 
year  to  teach  his  first  class. 

It’s  quite  a transformation  for  a 
man  who  once  derided  non- 
violence as  a cowardly  means  of 
fostering  change. 

"I  thought  that  nonviolence 
was  sissy."  Alpin  said.  I 
thought  that  it  wasn't  the  way  to 
solve  problems." 

But  since  embracing  the  King 
philosophy.  Alphin  has  come  full 
circle.  Now  he  spends  his  time 
showing  inner-city  youth  that 
there  is  an  alternative  to  violence. 
He  is  one  of  several  adults  in  a 
group  founded  last  year  to 
counsel  high  school  youths 
suspended  for  fighting. 

And  he  has  extended  his 
adopted  philosophy  to  his  police 
work  as  well,  according  to  col- 
leagues. 

Alphin,  upon  accepting  the 
command  of  the  homicide  divi- 


sion in  1986,  let  it  be  known  that 
violence  committed  by  officers 
would  not  be  tolerated,  said  Sgt. 
Tom  Godfrey. 

He  was  as  compassionate 
toward  suspects  as  he  was  toward 
victims.  Godfrey  added. 

Lucy  Johnson,  who  is  co- 
producing the  as-yet-untitled  film 
with  Harry  Belafonte  for  Lorimar 
Productions,  said  that  Alphin 
was  chosen  because  he  illustrates 
“the  teaching  of  Martin  Luther 
King  and  the  philosophy  he  stood 
for  and  that  even  all  these  years 
later  the  dream  lives  on.” 

For  his  part.  Alphin  says  he  is 
"honored,  delighted  [and]  over- 
whelmed” by  his  choice  as  a sub- 
ject in  the  film,  but  to  him  that's 
not  the  point. 

"It’s  not  really  important  who 
the  messenger  is,"  he  says.  "The 
most  important  thing  is  that  the 
message  will  be  heard. 


Osmond,  46.  contended  that  he 
suffered  from  a deep  depression 
after  being  shot  three  times  by  a 
suspect  he  was  pursuing  in 
September  1980.  The  body  armor 
he  was  wearing  stopped  two  of  the 
slugs,  while  the  third  ricocheted 
off  his  belt  buckle. 

Osmond  was  released  from 
duty  between  September  1981 
and  March  1982,  during  which 
time  he  says  his  condition  im- 
proved. It  worsened,  however, 
when  he  went  back  to  work,  and 
he  said  he  began  drinking  heavily 
to  relieve  the  stress. 
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Bang,  bang,  you're  not  dead: 

Search  for  less-than- lethal  weapons  goes  on 


There  is  a quantum  leap  in 
deadliness  between  a police  of- 
ficer's nightstick  and  his  gun. 
whether  it's  the  old  38-caliber 


Burden's 

Beat 

Ordway  P.  Burden 


revolver  or  a .357-Magnum  But  if 
the  nightstick  won  t subdue  a 
suspect,  nothing  remains  but  the 
gun. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been 
an  off-and-on  search  for  some- 
thing intermediate  — a device 
that  would  subdue  a person 
without  inflicting  crippling  in- 
jury or  death.  The  search  has  been 
spurred,  especially  in  big  city 
.00006  amps)  — enough  to  knock 
an  adult  to  the  ground.  The  device 
is  also  used  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Police  Department  and  else- 
where. One  of  its  problems  was 
pointed  out  by  James  J.  Fyfe.  a 
former  New  York  police  lieuten- 
ant and  now  a criminal  justice 
professor  who  has  done  impor- 
tant studies  of  deadly  force. 
Noted  Fyfe.  "If  one  of  the  darts 
misses,  all  you  have  done  is  ad- 
minister acupuncture,  and  now  it 
may  be  too  late  to  draw  the  .38." 

H Another  stun  device  called 
the  Nova  XR5000.  which  is 
mounted  on  a five-foot  pole  and 
delivers  the  same  charge  as  the 
Taser.  Obviously,  the  officer 
must  be  fairly  close  to  the  suspect 
to  use  it. 

il  A hand  held  water-pressure 
canister  about  the  size  of  a fire  ex- 
tinguisher, which  can  shoot  a jet 
of  water,  temporarily  blinding  a 
suspect,  at  a distance  of  15  to  20 
feet.  It  was  developed  by  the 
department's  Emergency  Ser- 
vices Unit. 

% For  defensive  purposes,  a 
five-foot  riot  shield,  which  weighs 
17  pounds  and  can  withstand  a 
sledgehammer  blow,  and  Velcro 


In  a staged  demonstration.  Los  Angeles  police  officers  use  a capture  net.  a fire  extinguisher  and  long  poles 
to  "apprehend"  a resistant  "suspect." 


police  departments,  by  the  in- 
creasing number  of  disturbed  and 
deranged  people  on  the  streets 
who  will  tackle  a whole  squad  of 
police  officers  with  nothing  more 
than  a knife  or  steel  pipe.  In 
several  well-publicized  cases,  the 
attacker  was  shot  in  self-defense 
by  the  officers,  and  critics  have 
charged  overkill  in  both  the 
figurative  and  literal  senses.  But 
what's  an  officer  to  do  when  he  is 
attacked  or  when  innocent 
citizens  are  threatened? 

The  answer  lies  in  finding  a 
reliable,  easily  handled  device 
that  temporarily  paralyzes  or  im- 
mobilizes but  doesn’t  cause  long- 
term harm.  After  considerable 
study,  the  New  York  City  Police 
Department  chose  five  alter- 
natives to  deadly  force  to  be  car- 
ried in  the  patrol  car  of  one 
sergeant  in  each  of  the  city  s 75 
precincts.  None  of  the  devices  is 
without  its  detractors.  The  ap- 
proved devices  are: 

% An  electronic  Taser  stun  gun 
that  fires  two  darts.  If  both  darts 
penetrate  the  suspect's  clothing 
and  hit  home,  an  electric  circuit  is 
closed,  delivering  a pulsating 
charge  of  50.000  volts  (but  only 


restraining  straps  for  binding  the 
arms  and  legs  of  a thrashing 
suspect. 

A number  of  other  alternatives 
are  on  the  market,  including 
batons  with  "shepherd's  crooks' 
on  the  end.  to  be  used  in  control- 
ling violent  subjects;  throwing 
nets,  tranquilizing  darts  and  stun 
guns  that  fire  a pellet-filled  bean- 
bag  that  is  said  to  hit  with  the 
force  of  a punch  by  a 200-pound 
man. 

So  far  as  this  reporter  can 
discover,  none  of  the  devices  has 
had  an  unbiased  evaluation  of 
their  effectiveness  outside  of  the 
departments  that  have  ex- 
perimented with  them.  Until  that 
is  done,  or  until  there  is  long  ex- 
perience with  them,  many  officers 


may  continue  to  rely  on  their 
handguns.  Notes  Thomas  Rep- 
petto,  a former  Chicago  police  of- 
ficer who  is  now  president  of  New 
York's  Citizens  Crime  Commis- 
sion: "Those  are  staff  college  solu- 
tions, and  every  military 
historian  knows  that  staff  college 
solutions  don’t  always  work  in 
the  field." 

The  National  Institute  of 
Justice  is  currently  studying 
other  alternatives  to  deadly  force. 
A few  years  ago.  a panel  of  police 
experts  recommended  further 
work  on  electrical  and  chemical 
devices.  "We  began  looking  at 
chemicals  first."  said  Lester 
Shubin,  who  is  Ni  l’s  program 
manager  for  standards.  "I  have  a 
little  program  going  on  to  see  if 


anything  has  been  developed  that 
might  be  effective,  but  I don't 
have  results  yet." 

European  police  may  lead  us  in 
the  use  of  deadly-force  alter- 
natives. German  police,  for  exam 
pie,  routinely  use  big  water  can- 
nons to  disperse  crowds  in  riot 
situations,  and  others  in  Europe 
use  rubber  bullets.  Americans 
tend  to  be  squeamish  about  such 
tactics,  not  only  because  rubber 
bullets  can  kill,  too.  but  also 
because  we  seem  to  feel  such 
things  should  be  used  on  animals, 
not  humans. 

In  the  quest  for  alternatives  to 
deadly  force,  all  law  enforcement 
authorities  recognize  that  the  gun 
must  be  available  as  a last  resort. 
But  since  1972,  when  the  New 
York  City  police  were  given  strin- 
gent rules  on  when  their  guns 
may  be  used,  many  large  city 
departments  have  adopted  their 
own  policies  on  deadly  force.  The 
result  has  been  far  fewer  shoot- 
ings by  the  police.  In  1971,  a 
survey  of  50  big  cities  found  that 
353  citizens  had  been  killed  b\ 
police;  in  1984  that  number 
dropped  to  172. 

Still,  there  is  a clear  need  for 
something  less  final  than  a bullet 
while  at  the  same  time  offering 
reliability  and  effectiveness. 


Ordway  P.  Burden  is  president 
of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assis 
tance  Foundation  and  chairman 
of  the  National  Law  Enforcement 
Council.  He  welcomes  corre 
spondence  to  his  office  at  651  Col 
onial  Blvd.,  Washington  Twp 
Westwood  P.O.,  NJ  07675. 


Colorado  crime  lab  gets 
back  on  the  fast  track 


Continued  from  Page  3 
there  are  none  happier  with  the  re- 
cent changes  at  CBI  than  law  en- 
forcement officials  in  Colorado,  as 
the  former  crescendo  of  criticism 
has  given  way  to  high  praise  for 
Whiteside's  efforts. 

The  Denver  Police  Department 
has  its  own  evidence-processing 
labs,  but  still  uses  CBI  facilities 
for  the  examination  of  hair  and 
fiber  evidence.  Denver  Police 
Chief  Aristedes  Zavaras  called 
the  time  turnaround  in  the  CBI 
labs  "outstanding." 

•’That’s  [reclassifying 
priorities]  really  what  was 
necessary  because  obviously  the 
problems  you  encounter  when 
you  submit  something  and  have 
to  wait  three  or  four  or  five 
months  for  it,  well,  that’s  just  not 
acceptable. 

“And  time  is  the  big  thing," 


Zavaras  continued.  "If  you  sub- 
mit something,  and  you're  not  go- 
ing to  see  it  for  three  or  four  or  five 
months,  you  can’t  operate  like 
that.” 

"I  think  they're  (CBI)  on  the 
right  track,”  he  said. 

Lieut.  Jeff  Waller  of  the  Arvada 
Police  Department’s  Investiga- 
tion Division  agreed. 

"Our  dealings  [with  CB I ] have 
been  pretty  good,"  he  told  LEN. 
"Several  years  back  it  was  im- 
possible to  get  anything  back 
within  any  kind  of  reasonable 
time  span,  but  lately  I’ve  got  no 
complaints  at  all. 

"We  can  get  results  back  in  a 
timely  fashion  to  satisfy  the  DA’s 
office  with  regards  to  prosecution 
and  filing  of  cases  in  criminal 
court.  Before,  sometimes  it  was 
questionable  whether  we  even 
had  evidence  back  by  trial." 


WANT  TO  CUT  DOWN  ON  CRIME? 

MIND  YOOR  OWN  BUSINESS.— 

. _ _■ i min  vnn  Qhini  lid  do  fiVerVthinfi 


That’s  right -mind 
your  own  business. 

You  see,  crime  costs 
American  businesses 
more  than  $100  billion  a a 
year.  $100  billion!  When 
crime  hits  your  company^^ 
- or  your  employees  - it 
hurts  productivity,  ■ A1 

profits,  and  morale. 

Since  it’s  your  people 
who  make  your  business 

...  . ...  i , J.  • • I.  I I .1  A : • 


jjSjjjs.  run,  you  should  do  everything 

you  can  to  protect  them. 

P’BfflStart  by  joining  the  National 
R B\  Crime  Prevention  Council 
wMr  and  me  — McGruff.  Contact 
W us  at  733  15th  St.  NW. 

Suite  540.  Washington , 
jgg3IBRk  D.C.  20005. 

tITE  OUT  OF  Minding  your  own 

business  — it’s  a great 
way  to  help . . . TAKE  A 
rmy  BITE  OUT  OF  CRIME 

m I I . A !.  .1.,  • .1  Own* 
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Testing  1,  2,  3:  . I 

Psychological  screening  under  Tire  in  Colo. 
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Continued  from  Page  3 
said  the  commission  “coerced” 
her  into  signing  a waiver  during 
her  1986  application  procedure 
that  disallowed  her  access  to 
psychological  test  results  in  the 
event  of  an  appeal. 

She  claims  she  was  then  denied 
employment  because  of  results  on 
the  psychological  tests.  “Up  to 
that  point,  I had  passed  every- 
thing, including  background 
checks,”  she  said. 

“I  had  passed  the  written  exam 
in  Aurora  for  three  years  solid.  I 
took  the  test  again  last  year  and  I 
was  in  the  top  10  again,  but  the 
psychologist  felt  there  hadn  t 
been  enough  time  in  between 
tests,  so  they  weren't  going  to  let 
me  go  any  further,”  she  said. 

Carpenter  says  she  was  caught 
between  a rock  and  a hard  place 
when  it  came  time  for  the  psycho- 
logical testing. 

"They  [the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission! make  you  sign  a waiver 
before  you  go  in  for  the  oral 
psychological.  You  are  not  al- 
lowed to  contest  that  waiver  and 
if  you  don’t  sign  it,  they  will  not 
give  you  the  oral  psychological. 
Normally,  on  any  kind  of  waiver 
you  are  allowed  to  argue  any  or  all 
paragraphs  before  you  sign  some- 
thing. In  this  particular  case  you 
are  not  given  the  opportunity. 

"In  other  words,  that  makes 
the  waiver  null  and  void  and 
they’re  trying  to  hide  behind  it, 
and  yet  the  waiver  is  done  with 
coercion  — which  is  against  the 
law.” 

Testing  Is  "Irrational" 

Lynch  told  LEN  that  in  the 
event  the  Arapahoe  County 
District  Court  rules  in  favor  of 
Aurora’s  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, he  will  argue  a backup  posi- 
tion that  says,  in  effect,  “that  the 
determination  to  employ  or  not  to 
employ  Ms.  Carpenter  on  the 
basis  of  a psychological  exam  is  ir- 
rational and  is  in  violation  of  her 
rights.” 

Lynch  says  some  psychologists 
believe  that  there  is  no  “underly- 
ing scientific  validity”  to 
psychological  testing,  because  it 
“predicates  upon  a theory  which 
has  never  been  established." 

"It  should  not  be  used  as  a 
behavior  predictor  and  this  is  ex- 
actly what  they're  using  it  for," 
Carpenter  added.  “I'm  just  try- 
ing to  say  that  it  should  be  used  as 
a tool  and  not  as  a disqualifier.” 
Division  Chief  Ron  Sloan  of  the 
Aurora  Police  Department  Divi- 
sion said  that  while  he  is  not 
familiar  with  Carpenter’s  case  or 
the  specific  tests  used  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  "we  strong- 
ly endorse  entry-level  psycho- 


It’s  Almost  Summer: 

And  that  means  Law  En- 
forcement News  will  soon 
be  going  on  its  annual 
July/August  publication 
schedule  of  once  per 
month.  Stay  with  us  for 
more  great  coverage. 


logical  screening,  (which)  can  real- 
ly help  preclude  problems  down 
along  the  line  with  someone  who 
is  not  suited  for  law-enforcement 
type  work.” 

He  added  that  the  tests  give  "a 
great  deal  of  latitude  to  the 
types  of  profiles  yielded  by  the 
tests  and  those  screened  out  ” nor- 
mally are  the  extreme.” 

Richard  Wihera.  a licensed 
psychologist,  works  with  Law 
Enforcement  Psychological  Ser- 
vices, a testing  agency  that  con- 
ducts tests  for  70-80  police 
departments  across  the  country, 
as  well  as  for  the  Aurora  Civil  Ser- 
vice Commission.  He  insisted 
that  such  tests  are  indeed  a 
“viable"  tool  for  predicting  an  ap- 
plicant’s psychological  fitness  for 
a police  job. 

While  declining  to  comment  on 
Carpenter's  case,  he  said, 
"There’s  a clear  relationship 
showing  that  if  we  rate  somebody 
more  highly,  they  end  up  being 
fired  at  a much  lower  rate." 

A Four-Test  Battery 
Aurora  uses  a battery  of  exams 
including  the  Minnesota  Multi- 
phasic  Personality  Inventory 
(MMPI).  the  California  Psycho- 
logical Inventory  (CPI),  the  In- 
complete Sentence  Blank  — 
developed  by  the  firm  Wihera  is 
associated  with  — and  the  Life 
History  Questionnaire. 

The  use  of  the  MMPI, 
developed  in  the  1940’s  using  a 
population  of  mentally  ill  rural 
Minnesota  residents,  has  been  a 
prime  focus  of  controversy.  It  has 
been  used  to  screen  police  ap- 
plicants since  the  1950’s,  and 
some  detractors  think  that  the 
test  is  now  outdated.  Others  point 
to  the  fact  that  the  MMPI  was 
designed  to  predict  pathological 
behavior  rather  than  character 
traits,  such  as  antisocial  or  ex- 
cessively dependent  behaviors, 
which  would  more  likely  show  up 
in  police  officers. 

While  acknowledging  the 
“ongoing  debate”  over  the 
MMPI,  Wihera  contends  that 
"what  most  people  don't  realize 
is  that  the  MMPI  has  been 
renormed  and  it  is  without  ques- 
tion the  most  widely  used  and 
most  widely  researched  psycho- 
logical test  in  the  world.”  He  add- 
ed that  the  test  has  generated 
10,000  research  articles  and  that 
a “great  number  of  special 
scales"  have  been  developed. 

"If  I'm  trying  to  screen  for  a 
police  department,  then  the 
(MMPI)  norm  that  I’m  using  on 
the  test  should  be  police  officer 
applicants  and  applicants  who  are 
successful  as  police  officers,” 
Wihera  said.  "As  long  as  you’re 
using  the  current  norms  for  police 
applicants  and  successful  police 
applicants,  then  it  is  valid  for  us- 
ing it  for  that  specific  group.” 

Wihera  contends  that  there  is 
no  perfect  test  that  would  serve 
as  a predictor  of  future  behavior 
or  on-the-job  performance. 

One  of  Several  Elements 
"You  have  to  realize  that  the 
psychological  evaluation  is  just 
one  aspect  of  the  selection  pro- 


cess," he  said.  "We  are  one  voice 
out  of  all  those  different  aspects 
of  the  selection  process  where 
you're  trying  to  bring  out  those 
who  will  be  more  successful  or 
who  have  the  highest  potential  for 
being  successful. 

"Obviously,  there’s  errors  both 
ways.  We  can’t  guarantee  that 
everybody  we  say  is  OK  is  going 
to  be  OK  and  we  can't  say  that 
somebody  who  is  rejected  is  ab- 
solutely going  to  be  a failure. 
What  we’re  trying  to  do  is  make 
the  best-informed  decision." 

Carpenter  said  she  believes  it  is 
the  MMPI  that  caused  her  ap- 
plication to  be  rejected,  and  she 
has  voluntarily  taken  another 
psychological  test  which  showed 
she  may  have  problems  with 
authority.  But  she  maintains  that 
such  information  should  be  used  a 
"training  tool”  during  police 
academy  training,  not  as  a dis- 
qualifier from  the  force. 

* "It  doesn’t  take  into  account 


anything  that  the  individual  has 
achieved  or  has  done,  because  it’s 
still  predicting  past  behavior  — 
which  is  off  the  wall,  because  you 
learn  from  past  behavior.  What 
this  test  is  saying  is  that  an  in- 
dividual does  not  learn  anything, 
that  they  will  maintain  [certain 
behaviors)  for  the  rest  of  their  life. 
Well,  I think  I’ve  learned." 

Fears  of  Blackballing 

Carpenter,  who  has  applied  to 
other  police  departments  in  the 
past  and  had  met  other  depart- 
ments’ requirements,  said  her 
current  situation  will  "blackball” 
any  future  applications  by  her. 

She  has  conferred  with  other 
psychologists  over  whether  her 
background  of  three  marriages 
and  her  past  as  a battered  wife 
should  be  held  against  her  and 
whether  she  could  handle  stress. 

"A  psychologist  said  that  my 
background  should  not  be  held 
against  me  because  of  everything 


I’ve  accomplished  over  the  last 
three  to  four  years.  I had  a stress 
test  and  blew  it  right  out  of  the 
water;  I can  handle  probably 
three  times  the  amount  of  stress 
that  most  people  can,"  she  said. 

"It's  a no-win  situation  here," 
she  added.  "I  can't  change  my 
background." 

Ultimately,  she  feels,  it  is  her 
past  that  has  barred  her  from 
realizing  her  dream  of  becoming  a 
policewoman. 

"I  think  they're  hiding  behind 
the  fact  that  I was  married  three 
times  and  I was  an  abused  wife.  If 
they  ever  came  out  and  said  that 
they  would  have  every  women’s 
organization  from  here  to  the 
West  Coast  on  their  butts,  and 
they'd  be  petrified  to  do  it." 


/ For  more  on  psychological  test- 
ing, see  the  special  three-part 
series  in  LEN,  April  15,  April  30 
and  May  15,  1988.] 


Jersey  City  PD  seeks  overhaul 
to  bring  agency  into  20th  century 
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lem  for  the  department,  which 
answers  an  estimated  325,000 
calls  for  service  every  year. 

In  addition,  police  were  used  as 
school  crossing  guards  and  as 
security  guards  for  City  Hall  and 
other  municipal  facilities,  which 
contributed  to  a lack  of  police 
visibility  on  the  streets. 

The  reorganization  plan  will,  in 
effect,  transform  the  four  district 
police  precincts  into  "mini-police 
departments”  by  increasing 
precinct  manpower  levels  by  20 
percent  and  adding  more  superior 
officers.  The  higher-ranking  of- 
ficers would  then  be  accountable 
for  reporting  and  maintaining 
performance  levels,  developing 
community-oriented  patrol 
strategies  and  changing  the  chain 
of  command. 

"Returning  those  men  to  the 
district  command,  in  essence, 
gives  you  more  manpower  for  the 
street.  That  is  something  that  is 
an  immediate  benefit, 
DePascale  said. 


Reform  Starts  at  the  Top 
Changes  in  the  chain  of  com- 
mand would  start  with  the  deputy 
chief  and  filter  down  through  the 
department. 

The  police  director  will  head  the 
chain  of  command,  followed  by 
the  police  chief,  the  command 
control  center,  inspectional  ser- 
vices, and  four  major  operational 
divisions:  patrol,  administration, 
investigations  and  technical  ser- 
vices. 

Inspectional  services,  a propos- 
ed new  division  within  the  agen- 
cy, will  comprise  a bias  investiga- 
tion unit,  a staff  inspection  unit, 
and  an  expanded  internal  affairs 
unit. 

The  reorganization  would  com- 
pletely revamp  the  patrol  divi- 
sion, which  would  still  include  the 
four  police  districts,  but  under  the 


command  of  inspectors,  not  cap- 
tains. It  would  also  include  a 
special  operations  bureau,  an 
emergency  service  unit  that 
would  remain  intact  after 
reorganization,  traffic  safety,  the 
K-9  squad,  and  an  abandoned 
vehicle  squad. 

Gone  from  the  patrol  unit 
would  be  the  bus  detail,  the  hous- 
ing detail,  warrant  unit,  quality  of 
life  unit,  motor  pool,  tactical 
operations  bureau,  special  patrol 
bureau,  radar  and  DWI  units, 
municipal  court  unit,  and  remand 
court  unit.  More  supervisors 
would  be  assigned  to  take  up  the 
slack  for  ill  or  vacationing  of- 
ficers. while  sergeants  would  be 
assigned  to  work  with  squads  on  a 
permanent  basis. 

Motorcycle  officers,  who  now 
operate  out  of  independent  units, 
would  operate  from  the  four 
districts  as  part  of  the  overall 
command. 

The  administrative  division 
will  be  a separate  unit  and  efforts 
will  be  made  to  centralize  fiscal 
and  personnel  information,  which 
are  now  scattered  throughout  the 
department.  It  will  also  provide 
ongoing  training  of  officers  and  a 
medical  unit  with  an  employee 
assistance  officer. 


New  Look  for  Detectives 
In  a move  that  has  sparked  con- 
siderable outcry  from  the  rank 
and  file,  the  detective  bureau  is 
due  to  be  replaced  by  an  in- 
vestigative bureau.  Thirty 
tenured  detectives  will  be  allowed 
to  keep  the  $1,800  in  extra  pay 
they  currently  earn  as  detectives, 
but  the  other  90  detectives  would 
be  put  back  in  uniforms  and 
ordered  to  take  a pay  cut. 

DePascale  claimed  that  taking 
away  the  pay  incentives  will 
discourage  officers  from  getting 
involved  in  politics.  He  said 
political  candidates  often  recruit 


officers  to  work  on  their  cam- 
paigns by  promising  them  detec- 
tive assignments  and  the  higher 
pay‘ 

Investigations  will  include 
units  devoted  to  vice  control, 
gambling  and  narcotics  enforce- 
ment, crimes  against  persons, 
crimes  against  property,  and  a 
special  assignments  unit. 

The  new  technical  services  divi- 
sion will  have  a records  and  iden- 
tification bureau,  data  processing 
unit,  a communications  unit,  and 
a planning  and  research  unit  for 
crime  analysis  and  legal  research. 

The  plan,  which  is  intended  to 
maximize  productivity  and  im- 
prove the  department’s  cost- 
effectiveness,  performance  and 
morale,  has  gotten  a "mixed" 
reaction  from  the  rank  and  file, 
DePascale  said. 

“You  can  never  satisfy 
everybody  completely,”  he 
observed.  "Generally  speaking, 
the  effort  to  reform  the  depart- 
ment has  been  greeted  very 
warmly  by  the  rank-and-file. 
Some  of  the  methods  that  we’ve 
chosen  have  not  been  popular,  but 
you  can't  make  an  omelet  without 
breaking  a couple  eggs.  There  are 
going  to  be  some  people  who  will 
get  their  positions  a little  shook 
up,”  he  added. 


He  said  "cautious  optimism" 
characterizes  the  reaction  of 
Jersey  City  residents  to  the  plan. 

The  Jersey  City  Police  Depart- 
ment has  not  yet  seen  the  last  of 
proposed  reorganizations.  A 
separate  plan  is  being  drafted  by 
the  consulting  firm  of  Murphy 
Mayo  and  Associates,  but  no 
details  concerning  it  have  been 
released.  The  firm,  headed  by 
former  Police  Foundation  presi- 
dent Patrick  V.  Murphy,  is  ex- 
pected to  present  its  findings  on 
June  20,  DePascale  said. 
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Consciousness-raising: 


DoJ  unit  addresses  police-Korean  concerns 
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said.  ‘‘To  most  Americans  it  is 
beyond  belief  that  people  can 
work  six,  seven  days  a week,  15  or 
17  hours  a day.  I tried  to  provide 
some  historical-cultural  reasons 
for  that,  one  being  that  Korea  is  a 
very  densely  populated  country 
with  very  limited  resources,  so 
people  have  learned  to  be  com- 
petitive in  order  to  survive." 

He  said  many  Korean  im- 
migrants who  arrive  in  this  coun- 
try are  well-educated  and  often 
held  professional  jobs  in  their 
homeland,  but  language  and 
cultural  barriers  in  the  United 
States  hold  them  back. 

“So  not  by  choice,  but  by  cir- 
cumstances, many  of  them  choose 
to  become  storeowners,”  he  said. 

Biracial  Emergency  Mediation 
Ryu  noted  that  Baltimore  has 
tackled  the  problem  of  inter- 
ethnic hostility  by  instituting 
programs  aimed  at  fostering 
understanding  and  preventing 
flareups  of  tension  and  violence. 
Emergency  response  teams, 
made  up  of  both  black  and  Korean 
members,  are  dispatched  to 
neighborhoods  to  mediate  a crisis 
situation  before  it  gets  out  of 
hand. 

“They've  been  highly  suc- 
cessful in  many  attempts  in  the 
past,"  Ryu  said. 

Also  helping  to  ease  tensions, 
Ryu  said,  is  the  willingness  of 
Baltimore’s  Korean  population  to 


become  involved  in  their  adopted 
communities,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
food-basket  program. 

Ryu  and  other  conference  par- 
ticipants noted,  however,  that 
outsiders  often  contribute  to  the 
harassment  of  Koreans.  “So 
sometimes  problems  are  not  en- 
tirely solvable  by  improving  com- 
munity relations  alone,"  Ryu 
said,  and  in  such  cases  increased 
street  patrols  by  police  may  be 
necessary. 


Black-Korean  Dialogue 
The  Korean  community  in 
Baltimore  “is  a lot  more  political- 
ly involved"  than  Koreans  in 
other  cities,  Ryu  said,  citing  as 
one  example  the  close  working 
relationship  between  Korean 
organizations  and  the  local 
chapter  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Col- 
ored People  (NAACP). 

And  Ryu,  along  with  John  Fer- 
ron,  the  director  of  the  Baltimore 
Community  Relations  Commis- 
sion, has  developed  a Black- 
Korean  Friendship  Dialogue 
Group,  which  held  its  first 
meeting  last  month  with  19  black 
leaders.  There  will  be  more  such 
meetings,  Ryu  said. 

Local  black  leaders  have  also 
done  their  part  to  allay  suspicions 
and  fears  of  residents  in  their 
communities.  Improving  rela- 
tions between  the  two  groups  has 
been  a “long-time  project"  of  the 
Baltimore  chapter  of  the 


NAACP.  said  George  Buntin,  the 
chapter’s  executive  secretary. 

“1  have  attempted  on 
numerous  occasions  in  public 
forums  and  on  radio  programs  to 
take  on  those  persons  who  tend  to 
want  to  criticize  the  Koreans 
because  of  their  success,”  Buntin 
said. 

‘People  tend  to  think  the 
Koreans  come  in  and  take  from 
the  community  and  never  give 
anything  back,"  Buntin  told 
LEN.  "That’s  why  the  Koreans 
have  bent  over  backwards  to  try 
to  support  causes  in  the  com- 
munity and  try  to  overcome 
that.” 

Buntin  noted  that  much  of  the 
improvement  in  relations  be- 
tween black  and  Koreans  in 
Baltimore  has  been  initiated  by 
the  Koreans  themselves.  They  at- 
tend NAACP  banquets,  have 
received  awards  from  the 
NAACP.  and  have  contributed 
funds  to  the  NAACP  and  its 
youth  programs,  he  said. 

“We  believe  that  in  many  ways 
Koreans  are  just  as  much  the  vic- 
tims of  discrimination  as  blacks 
are,"  Buntin  said. 


Traffic  role  wins  out 
as  La.  troopers  shift 
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rive  at  the  scene  of  an  accident. 

The  number  of  arrests  for  such 

violations  as  speeding  and 

drunken  driving  has  fallen  as 

well. 

Jones  said  the  state  and 
Federal  governments  will  have  to 
“pick  up  the  slack,  because  we 
simply  don’t  have  the  people. 

Narcotics  enforcement,  Jones 
pointed  out,  is  a shared  function. 
“The  Federal  authorities  have 
people  here,  all  of  the  local 
sheriffs’  departments  and  city 
police  departments  have  nar- 
cotics officers.  Even  if  we  reduce 
the  number  of  people,  that  func- 
tion is  still  going  to  be  carried  out. 
If  we  reduce  the  traffic  enforce- 
ment function,  nobody’s  going  to 
pick  it  up.” 

In  1987,  state  troopers  seized 
$62  million  in  drugs  and  made  734 
arrests,  Jones  said. 

He  added  that  manpower  is 
what  is  needed  in  Louisiana, 
whose  porous  coastline  and  In- 
terstate 10  makes  it  attractive  to 
drug  smugglers.  “We  have  a 
tremendous  amount  of  both 
water  and  ground  smuggling 
here,”  Jones  said. 

Jones  speculated,  however, 
that  the  cuts  in  the  safety  educa- 
tion programs  will  have  an  even 
greater  impact.  Public  informa- 
tion officers  routinely  gave  lec- 


tures on  defensive  driving,  traffic 
regulations  and  safety,  and  acted 
as  liaisons  to  the  media. 

“Safety  education  was  prob- 
ably a good  part  of  all  the  work 
that  we  [public  information  of- 
ficers] did.”  the  lieutenant  said. 
“We  simply  don’t  have  the  peo- 
ple. We’ll  be  more  conscious  of 
making  sure  the  media  get  what 
they  need.  If  we  have  any  time  left 
over  we'll  be  involved  in  safety 
education.” 

The  New  Orleans  Times- 
Picayune  reported  that  some  of 
the  agency's  one-time  public  in- 
formation troopers  have  resigned 
or  elected  to  take  early  retirement 
rather  than  be  transferred,  and 
others  are  considering  doing  so. 
In  addition,  at  least  one  high- 
ranking  narcotics  officer  is 
reported  to  be  filing  for  an  early 
retirement,  while  six  others  have 
quit. 

None  will  be  replaced,  the  news- 
paper added. 

“Nobody  likes  to  see  this  hap- 
pen," Jones  said.  “But  everybody 
who  has  been  in  Louisiana  in  the 
last  five  years  understands  cut- 
backs in  services.  It's  something 
that  is  excruciating  and  it's  ob- 
viously going  to  affect  people. 
But  we’re  living  right  now  in  the 
state  that  has  the  second-highest 
unemployment  rate  in  the  nation 
and  we're  looking  at  a year-to- 
year  deficit  in  our  state  budget." 


Barriers  to  Police  Interaction 
Another  Korean  participant  in 
the  conference,  Dr.  Jin  H.  Yu, 
who  is  director  of  the  Korean 
Community  Development  Ser- 
vices Center  in  Philadelphia,  said 
cultural  and  communications 
problems  arise  not  only  between 
Korean  and  neighborhood 
residents  but  also  between  the  im- 
migrants and  police  officers, 
because  Koreans  can  have  dif- 
ficulty relating  problems  on  the 
phone  or  describing  to  the  officers 
what  happened  when  they  arrive 
on  the  scene. 

Koreans  also  have  difficulties 
grasping  the  complexity  of  the 
criminal  court  system,  with  its 


many  hearings,  delays,  and  often 
lengthy  proceedings. 

“Most  of  the  time,  it’s  mom- 
and-pop  stores,  and  they  don’t 
want  to  leave  a husband  or  wife 
alone  (to  run  the  store  in  order  to 
attend  court],”  Yu  said. 

A program  aimed  at  facilitating 
understanding  between  the 
disparate  groups  — much  like 
that  in  Baltimore  — is  in  place  in 
Philadelphia,  Yu  said.  Meetings 
between  community  leaders  and 
police  officials  are  held  several 
times  a year  and  translated 
materials  related  to  crime  preven- 
tion and  the  justice  system  are 
distributed. 

Police-Korean  relations  were 
the  focus  of  the  Baltimore  con- 
ference’s afternoon  session, 
where  Officer  George  Chin  of  the 
New  York  City  Police  Depart- 
ment's Asian  Affairs  Section 
urged  Koreans  to  “get  involved" 
in  precinct  community  councils, 
local  community  boards  and 
crime-prevention  organizations. 

Chin  said  there  are  “quite  a 
few"  Koreans  currently  working 
with  the  NYPD  to  improve 
dialogue  between  the  police  and 
Korean  immigrants.  Koreans  in 
New  York,  estimated  by  Chin  to 
number  about  1 50,000,  face  many 
of  the  same  problems  as  those  in 
other  major  cities.  They  were  the 
target  of  an  anti-Asian  boycott 
drive  in  a Brooklyn  neighborhood 
a couple  of  years  ago,  Chin  said, 
and  intervention  by  the  Police 
Department  helped  to  quash  the 
boycott  effort.  Residents  there 
feared  a “takeover”  of  the 
neighborhood  by  Koreans  and 
other  Asian  groups. 


they  may  have  to  deal  with,  Chin 
said.  This  is  supplemented  by 
monthly  ethical  awareness 
classes  that  each  officer  must  at- 
tend. Both  stress  “sensitivity 
and  understanding"  on  the  part 
of  the  officers  toward  the  needs  of 
the  various  ethnic  groups. 

"In  the  past  we’ve  had  a 
Korean  individual  who’s  done  24 
precincts  (of  75  in  New  York]  on 
Korean  affairs,"  Chin  added.  “He 
goes  into  discussions  on  how  does 
the  officer  approach  this  in- 
dividual, how  would  the  in- 
dividual respond  back  to  you  as 
the  police  officer." 

The  department  also  provides 
translated  materials  to  Koreans 
and  supplements  this  by  urging 
Koreans  to  become  more  involved 
in  their  communities. 

“We  have  made  a lot  of  head- 
way on  this,"  Chin  said. 


Reinforcing  Sensitivity 
In  New  York,  new  police 
recruits  must  attend  a communi- 
ty affairs  seminar  that  gives  them 
an  outline  of  the  different  cultures 


More  Conferences  Planned 
Such  outreach  programs,  which 
have  culminated  in  conferences 
like  the  one  held  in  Baltimore, 
have  “become  a sort  of  special- 
ized service  among  some  (police] 
departments  that  have  taken  the 
initiative,"  said  the  CRS's  John 
Chace. 

He  said  that  because  of  the  suc- 
cess of  this  conference,  another 
dealing  more  broadly  with  other 
Asian  issues  will  be  planned. 

Daryl  Borgquist,  a CRS 
spokesman,  said  the  Justice 
Department  has  been  sponsoring 
a series  of  similar  conferences  in 
Seattle,  Atlanta,  and  Oakland 
with  Laotian,  Vietnamese  and 
Cambodian  refugee  groups.  But 
the  Baltimore  conference  was  the 
first  involving  Koreans,  who  are 
not  refugees  and  do  not  have  the 
problems  with  ethnic  gangs  seen 
in  other  Asian  groups,  he  said. 
[See  LEN.  Aug.  18.  1987.] 


Docudrama, 
circa  1788 


Televiaior  Walter  Cronlute  <U  and  John  Chancellor  play 

themselvc  . in  "An  Empire  of  Reason."  a one-hour  madefor-TY  docu- 
dr.ma  aba  at  the  creation  of  the  U S.  Constitution.  The  program,  to  be 
broadcast  nationally  by  PBS  on  July  13.  covers  the  heated  deb. trover 
the  Constitution  as  if  it  were  occumng  today,  using  T\  news  fonma  s 
to  dramatic,  the  efforts  of  the  Founding  Fathers.  Such  news  mad.. 
figures  as  William  F.  Buckley  Jr..  Robert  NacNetl  and  Phil  Donahue 
also  portray  themselves  in  the  program. 
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Behan: 

An  open  letter  to  Maryland 


By  Cornelius  J.  Behan 
The  gun  lobby  is  at  it  again.  They're  a 
tough  lot.  They  don't  give  up  easily,  and 
they’ll  do  or  try  most  anything.  They're 
effective  because  they  have  no  qualms 
about  bending  the  truth.  They  hide 
behind  purposely  unclear  titles  and  solid- 
sounding organizational  names  and 
logos.  They  want  one  thing:  to  proliferate 
the  sale  and  distribution  of  handguns, 
any  handguns,  at  any  cost.  And  they’ve 
proven  it  over  and  over,  and  over  and 
over  again  — through  misstatement, 
overstatement,  understatement,  twisted 
meanings  and  intentional  misquoting. 

Cornelius  J Behan  is  Police  Chief  of 
Baltimore  County,  Md.,  and  president  of 
the  Police  Executive  Research  Forum. 


Professing  apple  pie,  motherhood,  love 
your  gun.  and  the  Second  Amendment, 
these  pro-gun  groups  are  currently  con- 
ducting direct  mail  fund-raising  cam- 
paigns here  in  Maryland.  At  least  three 
such  organizations  — if  their  letterheads 
are  authentic  — are  involved,  and  they 
claim  that  newspaper  ads  will  soon  begin 
to  support  their  mailings. 

Their  tactics  are  designed  to  panic  and 
frighten  legitimate  gun-owning  citizens 
into  a frenzy  of  apprehension  by  sug- 
gesting their  rights  to  purchase  and  own 
handguns  are  in  jeopardy.  Casting  our 
own  government  and  its  representatives 
in  this  villain's  role  is,  of  course, 
nonsense.  But  that's  what  the  single- 
purposed  gun  lobby  is  doing,  heartlessly 
and  callously  without  regard  for  human 
life,  without  a second's  hesitation  or 


Other  \bices 


A sampling  of  editorial  views  on  criminal  justice  issues  from  the  nation 's  newspapers. 

The  big  fix 

"Most  drug-treatment  programs  in  the  United  States  have  longer  waiting  lists  than 
the  Princeton  admissions  office.  The  scarcity  of  facilities  is  a national  disgrace  and  a 
withdrawal  from  reality  - and  in  effect  perpetrates  a fraud  on  the  American  people. 
You  'll  not  significantly  stem  the  national  drug  tide  until  every  person  who  wants  drug 
treatment  can  get  it  immediately.  Aside  from  those  who  know  little  about  drug  usage 
(which  includes  too  many  of  today’s  policy  makers),  nearly  everyone  agrees  that  dope 
users  who  need  help  must  get  it  without  delay.  Treatment  on  a large  scale  should 
shrink  the  market  and  thus  reduce  demand,  which  in  turn  would  gradually  exorcise 
the  aberrant  and  sometimes  criminally  violent  behavior  associated  with  high-level 
drug  users.  The  1989  Federal  drug  control  budget  is  roughly  $4  billion,  of  which  75 
percent  will  go  to  law  enforcement  agencies.  Only  10  percent  or  so  is  for  drug  treat- 
ment. This  is  one  major  reason  why  America  is  shaking  Like  an  addict  in  need  of  a fix 
over  the  mounting  drug  crisis.” 

— New  York  Newsday 
June  6,  1988 


County  jail:  Judges  and  sheriff  have  agreed  on 
good  policy  for  early  releases 

"The  problem  of  overcrowding  at  the  Hamilton  County  Justice  Center  will  continue 
while  city  and  county  government  are  struggling  to  find  the  right  location  for  a new 
minimum-security  jail.  The  county  is  under  order  to  cap  the  Justice  Center  s inmate 
popula  ion  at  1 ,050.  The  order  authorizes  Sheriff  Simon  Leis  to  release  prisoners  early 
when  the  number  of  inmates  exceeds  the  maximum.  But  the  Municipal  Court  judges 
were  not  happy  with  the  arrangement.  The  trial  judge,  they  say.  imposes  sentence 
based  on  the  evidence  and  should  be  involved  in  any  decision  to  shorten  the  sentence. 
Under  the  new  agreement,  prisoners  designated  by  trial  judges  as  full-penalty  in- 
mates would  come  second  on  the  list  of  candidates  for  early  release.  Inmates  not  so 
designated,  who  have  served  between  80  percent  and  65  percent  of  their  sentence, 
would  come  first.  Though  not  perfect  from  the  judges'  standpoint,  the  new  policy 
does  place  greater  emphasis  on  the  judges’  sentencing  decisions.  The  plan  seems  a 
sensible  compromise  for  addressing  a difficult  problem. 

— The  Cincinnati  Enquirer 
May  28,  1988 


The  specter  over  gun  control 

"A  U.S.  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  the  state  with  more  licensed  hunters  (1.2  million) 
than  any  other  in  the  country,  can  hardly  be  an  ardent  supporter  of  anti-gun  legisla- 
tion and  escape  political  reprisals.  When  a Senator  from  this  state  has  received  nearly 
$112,000  in  campaign  contributions  from  the  National  Rifle  Association,  the 
likelihood  of  his  taking  a brave  stand  in  favor  of  handgun  controls  may  seem  dimin- 
ished to  the  level  of  hitting  an  amusement  park  bullseye.  That  is  the  unlikely  position 
that  Arlen  Specter  has  got  himself  in.  His  position  wouldn’t  be  that  terribly  signifi- 
cant were  he  not  a member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  in  which  so  much  gun  legisla- 
tion originates,  a circumstance  that  no  doubt  contributes  to  the  NR  A s interest  in 
him.  Right  now  the  Senator  is  in  a position  to  tip  the  committee  vote  on  a bill  that 
would  appear  as  sensible  and  innocuous  as  having  to  apply  for  a driver’s  license,  but  so 
far  he  has  declined  to  commit  himself.  That  is  the  measure  that  would  require  a seven- 
day  waiting  period  after  purchase  for  delivery  of  a gun.  It's  a precaution  backed  by 
police  organizations,  Handgun  Control  and  other  groups  as  a way  to  protect  against 
those  who  might,  in  anger,  impulsively  pick  up  a gun  at  a store  and  shoot  someone.  It 
is  disconcerting  to  see  such  a man  throw  up  his  hands  as  he  apparently  has  done  and 
surrender  to  the  demands  of  political  expediency.” 

— The  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette 
June  1,  1988 


— and  U.S.  — citizens 


thought  for  the  20,000-plus  citizens  who 
die  annually  — needlessly  — in  homi- 
cides, suicides  and  accidents  involving 
handguns. 

The  latest  hustle  is  aimed  at  placing 
Maryland's  new,  sane,  fair  and  just  hand- 


Letters 

To  the  editor: 

In  reading  your  recent  interview  with 
the  eminent  Harvard  Professor  Mark 
Moore  (April  15.  1988),  I was  struck  im- 
mediately by  the  abstractness  of  his 
thinking.  You  can  have  the  greatest  ideas 
in  the  world,  but  if  you  fail  to  impress  the 
people  who  can  get  your  ideas  im- 
plemented (in  this  case,  police  admini- 
strators), then  your  ideas  will  just  fade 
and  flounder.  Theoretical  and  abstract 
concepts  do  not  impress  most  police  ad- 
ministrators. 

When  Professor  Moore  said  (on  page  9) 
that:  ”.  . .[I]nstead  of  getting  accounta- 
bility through  writing  down  rules  and 
procedures  and  then  layering  people  with 
lots  of  levels  of  supervision  to  make  sure 
they  comply,  we  might  be  able  to  get  ac- 
countability by  inculcating  the  police 
organization  an  appropriate  set  of 
values,”  I am  immediately  struck  by  the 
question  of  how  does  one  "inculcate 
values”  in  a police  organization  (in  lieu  of 
written  rules  and  procedures)?  Suppose 
one  doesn’t  agree  with  those  values?  Sup- 
pose the  inculcation  is  unsuccessful,  or 
only  partially  successful?  What  does  the 
phrase  even  mean  in  a practical  sense? 

Professor  Moore  is  also  ambiguous  in 
his  answer  to  your  question  on  page  10 
regarding  the  suggested  viability  of  the 
military  model  because  it  promotes 
needed  discipline  in  emergency  situa- 
tions. He  states  that  it  is  a ". . .powerful 
advantage  in  terms  of  getting  disciplined 


gun  legislation  (House  Bill  1131)  on  the 
ballot  in  November  1988  — for  all  the 
wrong  reasons,  and  with  persuasive 
literature  that  blatantly  distorts  and 
misrepresents  what  the  bill  says  and  the 
Continued  on  Page  13 


action  from  large  groups  of  people 
assembled  together,  but  I don’t  think  it's 
a necessary  condition  for  getting  disci- 
plined action  from  individuals.”  Well, 
what’s  it  going  to  be?  You  can’t  have  it 
both  ways.  We  can't  have  a semi-military 
approach  just  for  large-group  efforts,  and 
then  dispense  with  it  after  the  emergency 
is  over  and  put  on  the  blazers  and  go  back 
to  the  flat,  unstructured  organization 
Professor  Moore  envisions.  You  can't 
flick  your  organizational  style  on  and  off 
like  a switch.  Very  simply,  life- 
threatening  and  emergency  situations 
take  priority.  They  are  best  handled  by 
utilizing  a disciplined,  paramilitary 
framework.  That  is  why  it  has  survived 
so  long. 

To  prove  my  point,  I started  reading 
just  a little  further  where  such  mean- 
ingless terms  as  "bundle  of  assets”  and 
"market  shares”  were  being  mentioned, 
and  you  totally  lost  me.  I stopped 
reading  the  interview  in  the  middle  of 
page  10,  one-quarter  of  the  way  through. 
Professor  Moore  could  have  said  the 
most  profound  things  toward  the  end, 
but  he  lost  my  interest.  I never  got  that 
far.  I found  his  ideas  impractical, 
abstract,  sophomoric  and,  above  all, 
pretentious.  I think  I'll  stick  with  Pro- 
fessor Moore’s  colleague,  James  Q. 
Wilson  — much  more  lucid,  urbane  and 
pragmatic. 

BRIAN  K.  BUGGE,  C.P.P. 

Sergeant 

Suffolk  County,  N.Y..  Police  Department 


DUNAGIN’S  PEOPLE 


“Cheap  handguns  are  illegal  In  this  state,  so  we  raised  the  price  of  that 
one  to  $750." 
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You 've  come  a long  way. . . 

Nowhere  does  that  expression  apply  more  aptly  than  it 
does  in  the  field  of  policing.  It  was  not  that  long  ago  that 
the  relatively  few  women  who  entered  law  enforcement 
took  separate  " policewoman/matron " tests.  They  did 
not  receive  the  same  pay,  nor  did  they  have  the  same  op- 
portunities for  advancement. 

But  all  that  has  changed  — at  least  to  a certain  degree. 

With  the  enactment  of  Federal  civil  rights  laws  in  1973, 
police  departments  around  the  country  quickly  dropped 
the  old  distinction  between  male  and  female  police  of- 
ficers. It  was  also  that  year  that  Lillian  Braxton  joined 
the  New  York  City  Police  Department  as  one  of  the  last 
to  take  the  old  entrance  examination  for  policewomen. 
Three  years  later,  some  "strong"  women  in  theNYPD  — 
as  she  calls  them  — took  the  department  to  court,  and  it 
was  then  that  things  really  started  to  happen.  In  the  12 
years  since,  female  officers  in  the  NYPD  have  gone  from 
being  6 percent  of  the  force  to  nearly  12  percent.  They 
command  precincts,  run  large  subdivisions  of  the 
department  as  deputy  commissioners,  and  serve  in  near- 
ly all  specialized  police  units. 


Billion  Braxton  became  the  president  of  the  depart- 
ment's Policewomen's  Endowment  Association  in  1985. 
Although  this  "fraternal"  (for  lack  of  a better  word) 
organization  has  been  in  existence  since  1921,  it  is  only 
in  more  recent  times  that  it  has  carried  genuine  political 
clout.  Representing  some  3,000  officers,  Braxton  heads 
what  is  the  largest  organization  of  female  cops  in  the 
country  — if  not  in  the  world  And  her  interactions  with 
other  female  officers  from  departments  near  and  far  has 
shown  her  that  "all  have  the  same  war  stories.  . .no  mat- 
ter where  we're  from,  no  matter  what  our  culture.  ” 

The  issues  of  the  moment  are  different  from  what  they 
were  in  1976,  when  a court  mandated  numerical  hiring 
goals  for  the  NYPD.  Now,  says  Braxton,  child  care  is 
one  of  the  major  issues  for  female  officers  (and  for  more 
than  a few  male  officers  too).  Her  concerns  in  this  respect 
are  borne  out  by  a recent  report  from  the  Census 
Bureau  that  says  working  mothers  with  children  under 
one  year  old  "are  now  the  norm.  " The  issues  surround- 
ing motherhood  and  policing  can  become  controversial, 
as  was  demonstrated  at  a recent  conference  on  women  in 
policing,  when  the  issue  of  steady  tours  of  duty  for 
policewomen  with  children  was  discussed  It  not  only 


angered  many  policemen  but  also  policewomen  without 
children  who  felt  such  a move  would  jeopardize  the  con- 
cept of  equal  status. 

Tied  into  the  issue  of  working  police  mothers  is  the  net- 
tle some  problem  of  cops  who  become  pregnant  — and 
thus  forfeit  their  right  to  promotion.  According  to  Brax- 
ton, the  NYPD  does  not  have  a written  policy  regarding 
pregnant  officers.  Simply  stated  officers  on  restricted 
duty  — which  includes  most  if  not  all  pregnant  cops  — 
cannot  be  promoted  a policy  which  she  believes  to  be  in 
violation  of  the  Pregnancy  Discrimination  Act  of  1978. 

Bqual  opportunity  in  assignments,  Braxton  feels,  is  the 
most  significant  accomplishment  of  her  tenure  as  presi- 
dent of  the  PEA.  She  prides  herself  on  having  a solid 
working  relations  with  both  the  Police  Commissioner 
and  the  head  of  the  powerful  Patrolmen's  Benevolent 
Association  — two  men  with  power  to  move  bureau- 
cratic mountains  for  the  cause  of  women's  issues.  And 
for  all  that  female  police  officers  have  achieved  in  New 
York  and  elsewhere,  through  perseverance,  guts,  ability 
and  legal  savvy,  Braxton  is  not  reticent  about  pointing 
out  that  women  in  policing  "would  not  have  come  as  far 
as  I they  I have  if  it  weren't  for  the  men.  " 


“We  try  to  explain  to  the  women 
that  they’re  going  to  working 
around  a lot  of  men,  but  the  main 
thing  is  self-respect.  Once  you 
lose  that,  even  if  you  stay  for 
20  years,  they  won’t  forget  it.” 


Lillian 

Braxton 

President  of  the  New  York  City 
Policewomen’s  Endowment  Association 


Law  Enforcement  News  interview 
by  Marie  Simonetti  Rosen 

LAW  ENFORCEMENT  NEWS:  In  1976,  the  Police- 
women's Endowment  Association  brought  suit  against 
the  NYPD,  as  a result  of  which  numerical  goals  were  set 
for  female  representation  in  the  police  officers’  ranks  — 
10  percent  in  five  years,  and  a “best  effort”  to  recruit  30 
percent  in  that  time  period.  How  many  women  are  now 
in  the  department? 

BRAXTON:  We  have  approximately  3,000  female  of- 
ficers right  now. 

LEN:  And  does  that  number  represent  the  achievement 
of  the  goals  set  in  1976? 

BRAXTON:  Oh  yes,  because  if  I remember  correctly,  at 
that  time  we  were  at  less  than  5 percent.  Now  we  have 
1 1.6  percent,  so  I think  that  represents  a tremendous  ac- 
complishment. 


women  like  Gertrude  Schimmel,  Theresa  Melchionne, 
Felicia  Shpritzer.  These  women  were  very  strong  in  the 
fact  that  they  were  going  to  fight  for  their  rights.  They 
were  capable  of  doing  the  same  job  as  their  male 
counterparts.  So  by  them  proving  that  they  could.  I 
think  the  NYPD  as  well  as  other  police  departments 
around  the  country  realized  that  we  could  do  this  job  in  a 
professional  manner. 

Last  year,  we  had  a conference  of  the  International 
Association  of  Women  Police  here  in  New  York,  and 
speaking  to  women  throughout  the  country  — 16  coun- 
tries in  all  were  represented  — we  all  had  the  same  war 
stories,  we  seem  to  have  the  same  problems  as  far  as 
discrimination  is  concerned,  or  sexual  harassment.  It 
was  very  amazing  to  me,  and  I think  to  others,  to  see 
that  no  matter  where  we're  from,  no  matter  what  our 
culture,  being  in  this  profession  is  so  similar  wherever 
you  go.  It  really  is. 

LEN:  Does  the  PEA  have  any  responsibility  for  trying 
to  attract  women  to  the  job? 


LEN:  To  what  do  you  attribute  this  success? 
BRAXTON:  I think  it's  because  of  the  women  in  1976  — 


BRAXTON:  Not  any  more.  When  the  minority  recruit- 
ment unit  began,  I was  one  of  the  first  officers  to  go  into 
that.  That  was  when  the  Federal  Government  stated 


that  all  government  agencies  should  have  minority 
recruitment.  And  there  was  an  effort  for  us  to  go  out  and 
recruit  women  as  well  as  minorities.  The  PEA  was  very 
instrumental  when  now-Commissioner  (Richard) 
Koehler,  who  was  Chief  of  Personnel,  called  a meeting 
with  the  Policewomen's  Endowment  Association,  the 
Guardians  Association  and  the  Hispanic  Society,  so 
that  he  could  get  our  input  in  recruiting  minorities.  We 
did.  and  as  a matter  of  fact,  the  Policewomen's  Endow- 
ment Association  worked  with  Commissioner  Ward  in 
changing  the  physical  agility  requirement  with  the 
Police  Department,  which  is  helping  women  a gTeat 
deal.  Because  at  one  time,  women  felt,  you  know.  "I'll 
take  the  exam,"  and  they  would  pass  the  medical,  they 
would  pass  the  character,  but  they  didn  t pass  the 
physical  part  of  it. 

LEN:  What  changes  were  made? 

BRAXTON:  Now,  if  you  pass  the  medical,  the 
character,  and  everything  else,  you  will  go  into  the 
Police  Academy  and  you're  trained.  If  you  do  not  pass  it 
on  the  first  test,  you  will  go  through  training.  And  if  1 m 
not  mistaken,  you  have  three  chances  of  making  it 

Continued  on  Page  10 
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Pholo  courtesy  of  New  York  City  P B A 


“/  think  that  now 
when  a man  or  a 
woman  enters  the 
Police  Department, 
they  know  that  they 
will  be  working  with 
the  opposite  sex, 
and  they  have 
learned  to  accept  it.” 

Continued  from  Page  9 

From  what  I understand  now,  99  percent  of  them  are 
passing. 

LEN:  So  physical  agility  testing  is  no  longer  part  of  the 
appUcation  process,  but  rather  the  academy  training 
process? 

BRAXTON:  That’s  right. 

Just  as  good,  force  or  not 

LEN:  Do  you  feel  that  women  are  as  effective  as  men  on 

patrol? 

BRAXTON:  I do.  I think  that  they  are. 


precinct,  for  instance  - and  remember  that  women  are 
still  only  1 1.6  percent  of  the  force  - and  if  a particular 
woman  happens  to  get  a detail,  everybody  ’s  going  to  feel 
that  she  got  it  because  she’s  a woman.  And  that  s not 
necessarily  so.  I don't  feel  that  the  department  is  show- 
ing favoritism  toward  us  in  that  way.  I feel  that  if  we 
have  our  tenure,  if  we  have  our  time  in  and  we  go 
through  the  career  path.  yes.  we  re  entitled  to  go  into  a 
specialized  position.  As  a matter  of  fact.  I just  spoke  to 
Commissioner  Ward  about  three  or  four  weeks  ago 
about  geting  women  in  units  that  don’t  have  any.  We 
have  a couple  of  units  that  don’t  have  women.  We  will 
have  a woman  assigned  to  Aviation  very  shortly,  there 
are  women  that  are  now  interested  in  going  into  the 
Safe.  Loft  and  Truck  Squad.  I ' ve  even  had  a woman  that 
was  interested  in  going  into  the  Bomb  Squad.  Unfor- 
tunately she  wasn't  qualified,  so  now  I have  to  look  into 
it  to  see  just  what  are  the  qualifications.  For  instance, 
can  you  be  trained  on  the  job  itself?  I don  t see  why  a 
woman  couldn't  go  into  these  particular  units. 

LEN:  Male  officers  were  at  one  time  inclined  to  be  un- 
comfortable working  with  a female  partner.  Do  you 
think  that’s  over  and  done  with? 

BRAXTON:  I think  it’s  almost  over  and  done  with.  It 
does  exist  on  an  individual  level.  You  will  always  find  it. 
The  Police  Department  is  no  different  from  any  other 
organization  or  large  group.  You  will  have  those  in- 
dividuals with  their  own  perception  as  to  where  women 
should  be. 

LEN:  Despite  changes,  policing  might  still  be  seen  by 
some  as  one  of  the  last  bastions  of  white,  male 
dominance  on  a professional  level. . . 

BRAXTON:  I think  it’s  changing  very  fast.  I took  a 
policewoman’s  exam  before  I was  appointed  to -the 
department  in  1973.  but  since  then  we  have  the  police  of- 
ficer’s exam.  I think  that  now  when  a man  or  a woman 
enters  the  Police  Department,  they  know  that  they  will 
be  working  with  the  opposite  sex.  and  they  have  learned 
to  accept  it.  But  as  far  as  they're  feelings  about  what  a 


BRAXTON:  Yes.  I do.  I really  do.  because  you  find  a 
large  number  of  women  that  are  going  to  the  tutorial 
classes.  So  we  are  studying,  we  are  preparing  ourselves 
for  these  exams. 

LEN:  The  Commissioner  recently  proposed  the  im- 
plementation of  minimum  college  requirements  for 
sergeants,  lieutenants,  captains  and  above.  Do  you 
think  this  will  have  a positive  or  negative  impact  on 
women  who  want  to  move  up  through  the  ranks? 

BRAXTON:  It  should  have  a very  positive  effect.  Ac- 
cording to  statistics,  women  do  seem  to  have  more  col- 
lege experience  than  men. 

LEN:  Do  you  think  women  are  currently  well 
represented  in  the  supervisory  ranks  of  the  depart- 
ment? 

BRAXTON:  No.  not  at  all.  I think  it  has  a lot  to  do  with, 
well,  the  exams,  for  one.  I think  they  were  very 
discriminatory  and  many  of  them  were  not  job-related, 
which  was  proven.  There  was  also  that  33-month  layoff 
that  we  had.  I think  that  had  a lot  to  do  with  it.  because 
we  did  have  an  assistant  chief,  Gertrude  Schimmel,  and 
we  had  a deputy  inspector,  and  others  who  could  have 
moved  up  in  rank.  But  the  layoff  it  put  us  back  so  far. 
Everything  was  frozen,  so  that  stunted  our  growth 
tremendously. 

LEN:  Are  women  considered  a “minority”  when  it 
comes  to  promotional  exams? 

BRAXTON:  Yes. 

LEN:  So  in  developing  a promotion  list  after  an  exam, 
there  would  a separate  list  for  women  candidates,  as 
there  was  for  other  minorities  after  the  last  sergeants 
exam? 

BRAXTON:  They  created  the  second  list  after  the  suit, 
after  all  the  passers  were  promoted,  then  they  had  a sec- 
ond list.  But  the  last  time  the  women  were  not  in  it.  We 


LEN:  What  about  situations  in  which  force  has  to  be 
used? 

BRAXTON:  Do  you  know  that  85  percent  of  a police  of- 
ficer's job  is  not  the  enforcement  side?  Its  the  helping, 
caring  side.  I have  said  many  times  before  that  when 
force  has  to  be  used,  you’re  not  usually  alone.  You  re 
usually  with  other  officers.  And  now  we  all  carry  radios, 
and  we  can  aU  call  for  assistance  if  we  need  it.  So  I don  t 
feel  it  has  been  proven  that  women  are  getting  hurt  any 
more  than  men  as  far  as  physical  contact  is  concerned? 

LEN:  Are  women  any  more  reluctant,  if  they're  patrol- 
ling alone,  let’s  say.  to  engage  in  something  that  might 
lead  to  a physical  altercation? 

BRAXTON:  No.  and  that’s  based  on  my  experience  and 
also  on  speaking  with  women  in  my  role  as  the  head  of 
this  organization. 

LEN:  In  other  words,  they’re  just  as  brave. . 


“I  don’t  feel  that  the  department  is  showing  favoritism 
toward  us.  If  we  have  tenure  and  we  go  through  the  career 
path,  we’re  entitled  to  go  into  a specialized  position. 


BRAXTON:  Just  as  brave  as  the  men. 

LEN:  Are  there  useful  criteria  for  measuring  female  of- 
ficers’ effectiveness? 

BRAXTON:  It  has  been  done.  There  have  been  studies, 
in  terms  of  the  number  of  shootings  that  we've  had. 
male  versus  female,  and  altercations.  So  the  Police 
Department  has  studied  that.  yes. 

LEN:  How  many  women  are  now  on  patrol  in  New  York? 

BRAXTON:  I really  couldn’t  tell  you.  but  the  majority 
of  the  women  are  on  patrol.  You’d  have  to  get  that  from 
the  Patrol  Services  Bureau,  but  then  they  cannot  really 
say,  because  someone  could  be  assigned  to  the  Patrol 
Services  Bureau  but  not  actually  be  out  on  patrol.  But 
you  have  to  realize  that  most  of  our  department  has  six 
years  on  the  job.  and  the  bulk  of  the  women  are  in  that 
group.  So  most  of  the  women  are  out  on  patrol. 

LEN:  Some  male  officers  of  our  acquaintance  are  prone 
to  complaining  that  many  of  the  women  have  desk  jobs. 
Do  you  think  there’s  any  substance  to  these  complaints, 
or  is  it  more  of  a traditional  perception? 

BRAXTON:  I think  it’s  a traditional  perception,  It's  a 
myth.  If  you  have  a group  of  people  on  patrol  in  a 


woman  can  do  versus  what  a man  can  do,  I think  that  s 
something  that’s  just  part  of  our  culture  and  society. 

Putting  tests  to  the  test 

LEN:  Just  about  every  recent  promotional  exam  given 
by  the  NYPD  has  been  brought  to  court  on  the  basis  of 
discrimination.  Has  there  been  a case  brought  against  a 
test  because  of  discrimination  against  women? 

BRAXTON:  Well,  the  sergeants’  exam  before  last  was 
challenged  by  the  Policewomen's  Endowment  Associa- 
tion along  with  the  Guardians  Association  and  the 
Hispanic  Society.  With  the  last  one.  unfortunately  there 
were  a lot  of  errors,  but  the  president  of  the 
Policewomen's  Endowment  Association  before  me 
chose  not  to  include  the  women  in  those  lawsuits,  which 
was  a great  mistake.  After  I took  office,  I attempted  to 
get  the  women  involved  in  it.  I shouldn  t say  we  weren  t 
successful,  but  we're  not  included  as  of  yet.  We're  try- 
ing. It  was  a big  mistake  on  her  part  to  listen  to  the  at- 
torney who  advised  her  not  to  do  so.  Because  of  that  the 
white  women  lost,  and  it  was  a terrible  thing,  because 
the  black  and  Hispanic  women  were  able  to  go  with  the 
suit,  but  the  white  women  were  losers  at  that  point.  So  I 
can't  understand  why  that  attorney  advised  her  not  to 
be  involved  in  the  lawsuit.  And  the  lawyer  was  a she. 

LEN:  Do  you  think  that  you’ll  be  able  to  get  involved 
formally  in  that  suit? 

BRAXTON:  Well,  we’re  involved,  but  if  something  does 
come  to  be  as  far  as  that  lawsuit  is  concerned,  it  may  not 
be  soon  but  I do  feel  that  the  women  who  were  affected 
may  be  compensated  in  some  way.  whether  in  seniority 
or  actual  promotion. 

LEN:  Do  you  think  the  next  sergeants’  and  lieutenants’ 
exam,  which  will  take  place  at  the  end  of  this  month,  will 
add  appreciably  to  the  number  of  women  in  supervisory 
ranks? 


had  been  under  the  umbrella  of  that  last  lawsuit,  but  as  I 
said,  the  president  at  that  time  was  advised  to  pull  the 
women  out.  She  went  to  court  and  told  the  judge.  “The 
women  do  not  want  to  be  included.”  I don't  know  why 
that  happened,  really. 

With  child,  without  promotion 
LEN:  We’ve  heard  that  there  have  been  two  legal  ac- 
tions brought  against  the  department  by  women  who 
claim  they  were  denied  promotions  because  they  were 
pregnant.  What  are  some  of  the  particulars  of  these 
cases? 

BRAXTON:  We  have  two  different  standards  for  those 
that  cannot  perform  full  duty.  There  s restricted-duty 
status  and  limited-duty  status.  When  a woman  informs 
the  department  that  she's  pregnant,  she  is  automatical- 
ly put  into  a restricted-duty  category.  Anyone  in  that 
category  will  not  be  promoted  in  rank  or  detective 
grade.  When  they’re  taken  off,  they’re  usually  put  at  the 
bottom  of  the  list  again  and  they  have  to  work  their  way 
up.  That’s  the  procedure.  In  the  first  case,  we  had  a 
Mary  Renson  who  was  to  be  promoted  in  November  of 
1986,  I believe  it  was,  along  with  a large  group  of 
sergeants.  She  could  not  be  promoted  because  she  was 
pregnant  and  on  restricted  duty  at  that  time.  She  did 
bring  a lawsuit  against  the  department,  but  what  we  got 
out  of  that  was  a year  on  a leave  of  absence.  You  may 
come  back,  get  promoted  and  resume  your  leave.  That  s 
well  and  good,  because  we’ve  had  two  officers  get  pro- 
moted under  those  conditions.  But  the  last  case,  with 
Police  Officer  [Jeannine]  Jennette.  she  was  not  allowed 
to  be  promoted  because  she  was  on  restricted  duty.  In 
that  sense,  she  has  lost  seniority  as  a sergeant,  and  she 
will  not  be  able  to  take  the  lieu  tenants'  exam  with  those 
that  were  promoted  on  May  26  of  this  year.  It  s not  fair, 
because  based  on  what  I can  understand  - and  the  one 
course  I’ve  had  on  equal-opportunity  law  makes  me  no 
lawyer  at  all  — that  is  discrimination  against  women 
and  they're  violating  the  Pregnancy  Discrimination  Act 

of  1978. 1 have  discussed  this  with  the  department,  with 
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payroll  line  and  salary  level  will  be  assured  for  a certain 
period  of  time,  although  not  necessarily  her  exact  job 
function. . . 

BRAXTON:  We  have  to  come  back  to  the  exact  same 
assignment. 

LEN:  Could  that  be  a sticking  point  on  this  issue,  since 
such  a practice  could  leave  specific  units  understaffed? 

BRAXTON:  I think  it’s  Federal  guidelines  that  say  you 
have  to  come  back  to  the  same  title  but  not  necessarily 


LEN:  You  touched  on  the  Patrolmen’s  Benevolent 
Association  a moment  ago.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the 
job  that  the  PBA  is  doing  to  push  issues  of  concern  to 
female  officers? 

BRAXTON:  I've  been  very  pleased  with  what  the  PBA 
has  been  doing  for  police  officers  in  general.  Phil  Caruso 
is  very  supportive  of  the  women,  and  I have  been  work- 
ing with  him  since  I've  been  in  office.  When  there  is  a 
problem  and  1 feel  he's  not  speaking  for  the  women.  I 
can  call  him  directly  and  we  discuss  it.  If  I feel  that  his 
representatives  are  not  representing  the  women  proper- 


“Many women  are  reluctant  to  use  that  office  [of  equal 
opportunity]  because  they  do  not  want  a mark  on  their 
records.  They  feel  it  will  hinder  career  advancement.’’ 


the  administration,  and  with  our  Legal  Bureau.  I've  not 
really  received  any  precise  answers,  but  we  do  not  have  a 
written  pregnancy  policy  in  the  Police  Department.  The 
only  policy  that  the  New  York  City  Police  Department 
has  is  the  Policewomen's  Endowment  Association's 
policy. 

LEN:  No  departmental  policy? 

BRAXTON:  Well,  we  have  a policy  of  not  being  pro- 
moted. What  they  took  out  of  the  Pregnancy 
Discrimination  Act  is  that  pregnancy  will  be  treated  as 
any  illness  or  disability.  But  pregnancy  isn't  illness.  If 
we're  deeming  that  a sickness,  then  every  human  being 
on  this  earth  is  here  because  of  that  sickness.  And,  un- 
fortunately, the  woman  goes  through  the  pain  of  having 
a child,  and  then  she  goes  through  the  pain  of  not  being 
able  to  pursue  her  career,  because  of  the  lack  of  child 
care  with  this  department.  And  while  you’re  pregnant 
you're  being  discriminated  against.  You  could  study  for 
this  exam,  you  can  pass  this  exam,  but  because  you  re 
carrying  a child,  which  is  not  a sickness  but  rather  a tem- 
porary disability  — you  can't  perform  physically  the 
way  you  used  to.  Unfortunately  we're  the  ones  who  are 
suffering.  That’s  something  that  in  this  day  and  age  is 
really  hard  to  believe.  Many  women  will  now  come  to  me 
and  say  they  can't  believe  this  is  happening.  Unfor- 
tunately, we  as  women  do  not  realize  what  is  going  on 
until  it  happens  to  you  as  an  individual.  Even  though 
there  are  3,000  of  us,  there  are  still  many  women  who 
think,  “What  do  we  need  that  organization  for,  because 
we  have  the  PBA,  other  ethnic  or  religious  organiza- 
tions." This  is  the  only  gender  organization  in  the 
department.  But  until  it  happens  to  them  and  they  say, 
“Oh  my  God.  I didn't  realize  this,’’  there's  no 
awareness.  It’s  pathetic  that  we  don't  realize  it.  Our  con- 
cern is  more  one  of  being  accepted  by  our  counterparts. 
That's  the  main  thing.  And  then  once  you're  accepted, 
everything’s  fine  until  you  feel  that  as  a woman  you 
deserve  to  be  promoted,  or  you  can  get  that  position 
without  the  stereotypical  myths  of  what  you  had  to  do 
to  get  it,  and  the  sexual  harassment.  Thank  God  we  have 
an  office  of  equal  opportunity  that  we  can  go  to  now. 
Many  women  are  reluctant  to  use  that  office  because 
they  do  not  want  a mark  on  their  records.  They  feel  that 
will  hinder  their  career  advancement. 

LEN:  Would  it? 

BRAXTON:  Hopefully  not.  This  is  why  you  have  this 
organization.  What  they  would  do  is  they  would  come  to 
us  and  we  would  act  as  a group. 

LEN:  It  would  seem,  then,  that  given  the  long  period  of 
time  for  a test  to  be  developed,  offered,  graded,  and 
challenged  through  the  courts,  a woman  could  possibly 
wait  years  before  having  another  chance  to  take  a pro- 
motional test  once  having  gotten  pregnant. 

BRAXTON:  I have  not  gotten  one  intelligent  answer 
from  the  administration  when  I've  asked  them  why. 
They  would  say.  "Well,  what  will  the  guys  think?"  But 
this  is  very  important  to  us;  our  careers  are  at  stake 
here.  And  you’re  going  to  ask  me,  "What  do  the  guys 
think?" 

LEN:  Well,  shouldn't  the  department  at  least  be  con- 
cerned about  that  from  the  standpoint  of  potential 
reverse  discrimination  against  male  officers  who  would 
not  be  entitled  to  such  benefits? 

BRAXTON:  Usually  when  we  accomplish  something, 
they  get  benefits  too.  For  instance,  with  going  on  a 
leave,  coming  back  and  getting  promoted.  That’s  not 
just  for  pregnancy  or  child-care  leaves.  It  applies  to 
educational,  military,  all  of  this.  That  was  all  included  in 
something  we  fought  for.  And  I said  to  them,  Why 
don't  you  implement  another  status,  a maternity 
status?"  Then  when  a woman  is  pregnant  and  she’s  due 
to  be  promoted,  you  can  promote  her.  Well,  then  they 
say,  "What  if  we  promote  her  and  she  doesn't  come 
back?  What  if  she  decides  to  have  a whole  lot  of  kids?” 
In  this  day  and  age,  there  are  very  few  families  where 
both  parents  are  not  working,  if  it’s  not  a single  parent. 
What  woman  would  sit  home  just  because  she  can  go  on 
a leave  of  absence  and  have  all  of  these  babies? 

LEN:  In  some  other  large  organizations,  the  woman’s 


the  same  position.  Those  positions  would  be  filled, 
though,  until  she  comes  back. 

LEN:  And  when  she  did  come  back,  her  temporary 
replacement  would  be  reassigned? 

BRAXTON:  Yes,  and  that  has  happened.  But  then 
again,  I think  more  so  than  not  you  will  have  them  in 
positions  where  maybe  they  were  on  restricted  duty  per- 
forming a certain  function.  And  we're  constantly  look- 
ing for  other  positions,  so  if  something  else  opens  up, 
she's  not  going  to  fight  to  keep  something  less  in  what 
she  had.  You’re  constantly  looking  for  advancement. 
The  Police  Department  is  not  like  private  industry,  or 
some  place  where  when  I get  here,  they  hire  me  to  do  this 
certain  function,  such  as  computer  programming.  We're 
not  that  way.  If  we  happen  to  be  assigned  there,  great, 
but  we’re  not  there  for  any  particular  purpose  except  to 
serve  the  public.  So  it's  a little  different  here.  We  do  not 
have  any  title  other  than  police  officer  or  sergeant  or 
whatever. 


Physical  agility  testing  for  female  recruits  has  been 
moved  to  the  end  of  academy  training,  rather  than  being 
an  entrance  requirement  for  the  job. 


ly,  I call  him.  On  legal  issues  1 call  him.  and  we  ll  discuss 
the  issues  and  try  to  work  something  out. 

LEN:  Hove  there  been  significant  issues  on  which  the 
Policewomen's  Endowment  Association  and  the  PBA 
have  not  seen  eye  to  eye? 

BRAXTON:  Not  since  I’ve  been  in  office.  There  have 
been  times,  I'm  quite  sure,  but  not  since  I've  been  in  of- 
fice, because  rnost  of  the  issues  that  we  were  dealing 
with  were  bargaining  issues,  and  we  supported  him  and 
his  efforts.  On  the  career-path  issue,  the  Commissioner 
and  the  union  did  not  see  eye  to  eye,  and  we  supported 
our  union. 

LEN:  Is  there  any  short-  or  long-term  likelihood  of  a 
woman  being  elected  to  PBA  office? 

BRAXTON:  If  we  re  very  strong.  We  have  three  PBA 
delegates  at  the  last  count,  and  I'm  told  by  some  of  the 
men  about  the  fantastic  job  that  the  female  PBA 
delegates  are  doing.  So  1 think  it  could  be  a very  short 
while,  but  we  have  to  apply  ourselves.  With  extra  posi- 
tions, it's  very  difficult,  because  most  of  the  police  of- 
ficers have  children  or  are  of  child-bearing  age.  They're 
getting  married  and  they're  planning  to  have  children, 
so  everything  taking  a woman  away  from  her  regular 
duties  is  sometimes  difficult.  I have  two  children,  and 
I'm  married  22  years  to  a police  officer,  and  since  I've 
become  president  of  this  association  I see  how  I'm  away 
from  home,  away  from  the  children  and  my  husband  — 
even  though  my  children  are  older  now,  and  I'm  only 
able  to  do  it  since  they're  older.  But  because  I'm  doing 
this  my  husband  has  to  have  more  of  a responsibility  at 
home,  which  I think  is  great.  The  support  that  I get  from 
him  is  great,  whether  I'm  away  or  I have  to  work  16 
hours.  He  understands,  and  so  do  the  children. 

Going  steady 

LEN:  At  a recent  conference  on  women  in  policing,  held 
here  in  New  York,  a number  of  issues  prompted  con- 
siderable debate,  including  the  idea  of  allowing  women 
with  children  to  select  steady  daytime  tours  of  duty  so 
that  they  could  spend  evenings  with  their  children.  Does 
the  Police  Department  have  a policy  on  that? 

BRAXTON:  We  have  a pilot  project  in  the  115th 
Precinct  involving  steady  tours,  but  it  s for  officers  in 
general.  In  the  near  future  we  may  have  more,  because 
this  project  has  been  successful.  That  issue  came  about 
at  the  conference  because  we  do  have  this,  and  because 
Commissioner  Ward  is  so  supportive.  At  the  conference, 
he  sat  in  on  a workshop.  "Women  with  a Badge,"  and  he 
was  there  for  about  45  minutes,  listening  to  women  and 
their  problems  on  the  job.  That's  where  that  issue  came 
up.  What  he  actually  said  at  that  conference  was  that  he 
does  not  feel  women  should  have  preferential  treatment 
that  would  take  them  backwards.  He  was  actually  sup- 
porting child  care,  saying  that  the  Police  Department 
should  recognize  these  issues  so  that  the  women  would 
not  have  to  say  that  they're  getting  preferential  treat- 
ment. That's  what  I read  into  it.  because  that's  basically 
what  we  were  discussing  in  the  workshop.  Unfortunate- 
ly, when  he  was  on  the  stage  and  he  was  speaking,  it 
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didn't  come  out  the  way  that  we  were  discussing  it  in  the 
workshop. 

When  I go  to  speak  to  him  about  any  of  our  problems 
or  issues,  we  will  sit  down  and  many  times  we  will  have 
debates.  He  does  not  give  in  easily,  but.  as  he  has  often 
said  to  me.  “If  you  do  your  homework  before  you  come 
in  to  me.  we  can  sit  down  and  see  what  can  be  done  I ve 
learned  from  him  that  I have  to  do  my  homework.  I do  a 
lot  of  research  before  I go  in.  And  I think  eventually  this 
will  help  not  only  the  women  but  the  men  too.  The  PEA 
did  a survey  two  years  ago  to  see  if  we  really  needed 
child  care.  Yes.  the  survey  came  back,  it  would  be  more 
practical,  maybe  to  have  one  in  each  borough,  maybe 
from  eight  in  the  morning  until  12  at  night.  It  would 
assist  us  greatly  as  far  as  sick  time,  or  sick  leave  abuse 
that  the  Police  Department  suffers  quite  frequently. 
And  I did  not  realize  before  this  survey  that  we  had  that 
many  men  who  were  single  parents  or  responsible  for 
their  children.  I get  calls  from  them  now  saying. 
“Lillian,  when  are  you  going  to  get  this  rolling?"  The 
department,  from  what  I understand,  is  going  to  imple- 
ment child  care  at  police  headquarters  I don't,  know 
how  that's  going  to  help  the  uniformed  folks,  because  we 
need  child  care  in  the  boroughs  where  we  live,  so  we  can 
drop  the  children  off,  go  to  work,  and  maybe  have  a 
spouse  pick  the  hild  up  on  the  way  home.  I live  at  the 
foot  of  Westchester  County,  and  I wouldn't  bring  my 
child  to  headquarters.  That  will  more  help  the  civilians, 
because  most  of  them  live  in  the  area  where  they  work. 
But  we  don't.  I also  don't  know  about  the  funding.  We 
had  something  going  on  about  four  or  five  years  ago  at 
one  of  the  schools  near  headquarters,  where  they  had 
some  child  care.  The  cost  for  a police  officer  was  approx- 
imately $400  a month  because  of  our  salaries.  So  if  we  do 
not  fall  into  a certain  pay  bracket,  we  can't  afford  it.  We 
need  something  affordable.  The  PEA  will  be  continuing 
our  efforts,  with  the  support  of  the  line  organizations, 
because  they  have  stated  that  they  would  support  us. 


BRAXTON:  That's  true.  But  as  far  as  the  steady  tours 
are  concerned.  I'm  not  completely  at  liberty  to  speak  on 
that  right  now.  because  that  is  being  discussed  now  be- 
tween myself  and  the  PC.  and  I would  rather  wait  a cou- 
ple of  months  and  let  him  elaborate  on  that. 

LEN:  So  something  is  in  progress,  then? 

BRAXTON:  Yes. 

LEN:  Since  you  became  president  of  the  PEA  in  1985. 
what  issues  do  you  feel  have  been  the  most  pressing  con- 
cerning women  in  policing? 

BRAXTON:  Equal  opportunity  in  assignments.  We  did 
not  have  women  in  all  of  the  units,  so  there  have  been 
great  accomplishments  in  the  last  four  years.  We  now 
have  more  support  than  we  had  in  the  past  from  the 
various  groups,  and  that's  because,  well.  I'm  a very 
outspoken  person  - very  pushy,  to  some.  I'll  go  in  and 
speak  very  strongly  on  the  issues  concerning  the  female 
police  officers.  But  I think  our  problems  are  heard  more 
now  than  ever  before.  For  instance,  with  a woman  being 
a single  parent,  at  one  time  she  would  go  to  her  precinct 
commander  and  he  would  say.  “1  don  t want  to  hear  it. 
Now  he  will  sit  down  and  he  will  think  before  he  says 
that,  because  he  does  not  know  if  she's  going  to  contact 
the  PEA  or  whatever.  We  have  many  more  sergeants 
now,  even  though  we  were  not  involved  in  that  lawsuit 
The  women  have  accomplished  a great  deal  there,  with 
the  help  of  the  Policewomen's  Endowment  Association. 
Even  with  the  conference  on  women  in  policing.  That 


BRAXTON:  It's  the  same  as  sexual  harassment.  You're 
going  to  have  it.  There  are  going  to  be  people  who  feel 
women  are  women,  and  we  can't  allow  them  to  cross  over 
a certain  line.  But  because  of  people  like  Commissioner 
Ward  and  Phil  Caruso,  we  are  changing.  Chief  (Robert) 
Johnston  is  another  one.  I went  to  him  and  said  we  have 
no  women  in  Aviation.  He  said.  "We  don't?"  With  the 
PEA.  I can’t  know  what's  going  on  unless  the  members 
tell  me.  and  it’s  the  same  with  the  department.  These 
people  have  been  with  me  for  my  four  years  as  president, 
and  there  has  not  been  a time  that  they  did  not  return 
my  call  or  talk  to  me  and  listen  to  what  I had  to  say. 

LEN:  One  of  the  latest  trends  in  policing  is  a shift 
toward  community-based  or  problem-oriented  policing. 
Can  women  be  more  effective  on  the  job  in  that  mode? 

BRAXTON:  Well,  you  know,  women  are  very  good 
working  with  children,  because  we're  mothers  or  sisters 
and  we  were  trained  that  way.  I don't  say  that  women 
are  better  at  that  type  of  job.  because  you  find  quite  a 
few  of  the  men  that  are  good  at  it.  But  we're  very  in- 
strumental because  of  what  the  public  thinks  about  us 
as  women.  When  I worked  patrol,  and  my  partner  and  I 
would  respond  to  a family  dispute,  sometimes  we  would 
knock  on  the  door  and  the  man.  who  had  been  beating 
his  wife  to  a pulp  he  would  be  cursing  and  then  all  of  a 
sudden  he  would  see  me  and  he  would  say.  Oh.  excuse 
me.  miss.  I 'm  sorry."  And  he  would  not  become  that  ag- 
gressive anymore.  He  would  calm  down  a little.  I m not 
saying  it  happens  all  the  time,  but  I think  women  have 
brought  a new  dimension  to  the  department.  1 really  do. 


“We  would  not  have  come  as  far  as  we  have  if  it  weren’t 
for  the  men  on  this  job.  The  good  trainers  did  not  protect 
us  and  hold  us  back.’’ 


LEN:  Some  departments  considering  child  care  have 
run  up  against  negative  public  opinion  regarding  the 
use  of  public  funds  to  subsidize  a program  for  someone 
who  has  a job  that  is  already  well-paying. 

BRAXTON:  I agree  with  them  100  percent.  But  you  see, 
within  the  New  York  City  Police  Department,  we're  a 
very  large  organization  and  we  have  many  qualified 
civilians  on  this  job.  with  degrees  in  early  child  care  and 
social  work  or  whatever.  Or  we  could  hire  them.  Who  is 
to  say  that  they  could  not  work  for  the  Police  Depart- 
ment and  do  this  kind  of  work?  When  they  tell  me  this 
has  never  been  done  before,  1 cannot  accept  that  as  an 
answer. 

LEN:  Would  your  organization  support  a plan  to  devote 
a portion  of  organizational  dues  to  support  something 
like  this,  since,  after  all.  those  are  not  tax-levy  funds  and 
thus  the  public  would  be  in  no  position  to  complain? 

BRAXTON:  There  are  all  kinds  of  ways  we  could  do  that 
if  the  other  officers  would  agree  to  that.  If  every  one  of 
the  33,000  or  so  employees  of  the  NYPD  kicked  in  a 
dollar,  or  two  dollars,  toward  child  care,  that  could  even 
be  done  if  everyone,  including  the  unions,  supported 
that.  There's  so  many  things  that  could  be  done,  but  un- 
fortunately. because  of  the  bureaucracy  here,  we  come 
up  against  the  fact  that  you  have  this  idea  about 
needing  child  care,  and  you  may  have  one  person  who's 
not  very  interested  in  the  people  but  feels  it  s a good  idea 
that  could  help  advance  that  person’s  career  or  what 
have  you.  Unfortunately,  this  is  what  happens  to  us.  I 
hope  that  this  child-care  issue,  which  the  Policewomen's 
Endowment  Association  started  four  years  ago.  does 
not  suffer  that  fate,  where  this  becomes  a political  foot- 
ball. 

LEN:  Going  back  to  your  mention  of  fixed  tours  of  duty, 
you’re  saying  that  women  are  not  given  preferential 
treatment? 

BRAXTON:  They're  not  getting  preferential  treat- 
ment. but  there  are  commands  where,  if  a woman  has  a 
hardship,  for  instance,  they  will  look  into  it  and  try  to 
help  as  much  as  they  can. 


was  a conference  that  we  asked  for.  and  the  Commis- 
sioner chose  to  do  it.  That  conference  was  a channel  of 
communication  between  the  Police  Department  and  the 
women.  By  having  this  conference,  you  have  workshops 
where  there  are  all  these  bosses,  and  they're  listening  to 
the  needs  of  women  and  the  issue  of  concern  to  women. 
Before,  they  would  never  know.  There  was  a workshop 
on  spouses,  for  instance.  The  women  in  the  department 
are  no  different  from  the  men  in  that  sense.  Because 
we  re  officers,  it's  a strain  on  our  home  life.  And  because 
of  these  conferences,  and  because  the  Policewomen  s 
Endowment  Association  pushed  for  this,  the  depart- 
ment can  now  recognize  these  things. 

LEN:  Do  you  feel  the  NYPD  is  one  of  the  most  pro- 
gressive of  the  big  police  agencies  as  far  as  women  are 
concerned? 

BRAXTON:  I really  feel  that  we  are.  because  if  you  con- 
sider civilians  too.  the  highest  rank  would  be  commis- 
sioner, and  we  have  quite  a few  female  deputy  commis- 
sioners. We  have  the  deputy  commissioner  in  public  in- 
formation. the  deputy  commissioner  in  community  af- 
fairs. the  head  of  the  Civilian  Complaint  Review  Board. 
We  have  all  these  women  coming  into  these  civilian  posi- 
tions. and  they're  just  as  much  part  of  the  police  profes- 
sion. 

LEN:  Earlier  on.  you  mentioned  sexual  harassment.  Is 
there  a significant  problem  in  that  area  in  the  NYPD? 

BRAXTON:  There  was  a problem,  but  now  it's  better. 
We  have  the  office  of  equal  opportunity,  and  we  have 
equal  opportunity  counselors  in  each  command  that  you 
can  go  and  talk  to  — off  the  record,  or  just  for  informa- 
tion. They  have  the  PEA,  so  many  times  they  don't  have 
to  use  the  office  of  equal  opportunity,  because  I can  call 
a command  when  there’s  suspected  sexual  harassment. 
Sometimes  it's  handled  on  that  one-to-one  level,  which  is 
better  for  all  of  us.  As  I said  before,  it's  no  more  of  a 
problem  than  in  private  industry.  You're  going  to  have 
individuals  that  will  just  do  it  because  they  want  to  do 
it.  and  they're  going  to  do  it.  We  have  those  cases,  they 
exist,  but  not  a point  where  it's  a problem. 


LEN:  Is  that  dimension  the  so-called  "feminine  touch"? 
After  all,  that  touch  is  not  usually  perceived  as  involv- 
ing strength.  . 

BRAXTON:  Well,  it's  based  on  what  I said  earlier:  85 
percent  of  a police  officer’s  job  is  a non-enforcement 
type  of  duty . So  if  you  have  a woman  there,  say  in  a fami- 
ly dispute  situation  with  children  present,  the  children 
may  listen  to  that  officer.  I can  be  a good  cop  and  handle 
my  post  in  a different  way  than  my  male  counterpart, 
and  he's  also  a darn  good  cop.  When  I worked  a foot 
beat,  I dealt  with  the  community  in  a different  way  than 
my  male  counterparts.  As  matter  of  fact,  I found  that 
the  rough  kids,  the  teenagers,  they  felt  that  they  had  to 
look  out  for  me.  But  then  again,  they  respected  me. 
Whereas  with  the  male  counterpart,  they  may  have  been 
fearful  of  him.  or  competitive.  So  it's  different. 

You  know,  we  would  not  have  come  as  far  as  we  have  if 
it  weren’t  for  the  men  on  this  job.  I came  on  the  job  in 
1973.  when  we  were  having  all  these  problems,  and  I 
don't  think  I would  have  been  as  good  as  I am  if  it 
weren't  for  the  men  that  I worked  with.  My  field  train- 
ing officer,  the  first  man  I worked  with  out  in  the  field, 
he  said  to  me  very  honestly.  "When  they  told  me  I had  to 
train  a woman.  I didn't  want  to  do  it.  Why  did  they  have 
to  give  me  a woman.  I went  home  and  told  my  wife. 
‘They  gave  me  a woman  to  train,’  and  she  said  to  me. 
‘She'd  better  be  a damn  good  cop  when  you  re  finished 
training  her.'  " He  said  that  listening  to  his  wife  gave 
him  encouragement  to  work  with  me.  and  to  push  me. 
He  was  determined  that  I was  going  to  be  a good  police 
officer,  and  I appreciate  that. 

LEN:  Can  a male  officer  tend  toward  a dangerous  level 
of  protectiveness  toward  a female  partner  in  a potential- 
ly hazardous  situation? 

BRAXTON:  That's  why  I think  my  trainer  was  very 
good,  because  he  didn't  do  those  things.  So  when  it 
became  my  turn  to  go  through  that  door  first,  I went.  He 
wasn't  protective;  I was  a cop.  and  I was  going  to  be 
trained  like  one.  Those  were  the  good  trainers,  who  did 
not  protect  us  and  hold  us  back. 


LEN:  But  that  could  be  done  for  a male  officer  as  well, 
presumably. 


LEN.  Is  there  still  such  a thing  as  gender  prejudice  in 
the  NYPD? 


LEN:  Some  departments  around  the  country  are  put- 
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procedures  and  mechanisms  it 
establishes. 

For  example: 

1 Gun  Owners  of  America,  on  a 
letterhead  listing  a Springfield, 
Va.,  address,  hysterically  warns: 
"Your  legislature  has  passed  a 
bill.  . . which,  if  allowed  to  stand, 
could  wipe  out  your  right  to  buy 
and,  ultimately,  to  own  a hand- 
gun in  the  State  of  Maryland.  . 

If  it  is  allowed  to  stand,  we  are  cer- 
tain that  we  will  see  similar  bills 
being  introduced  in  state  after 
state  — until  the  right  of  a law- 
abiding  citizen  to  buy  a handgun 
is  eliminated." 

In  fact,  the  bill  only  limits  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  the 
notorious,  so-called  Saturday 
Night  Special,  the  easily  con- 
cealable,  ballistically  inaccurate, 
lightweight,  low-quality,  low- 
caliber,  unreliable  (as  to  safety) 
handgun  used  for  close-range  gut 
shooting  and  criminal  activity. 
These  handguns  have  no  legiti- 
mate, socially  useful  purpose  and 
are  not  suitable  for  hunting, 
target  or  recreational  shooting. 
No  serious  sportsman  or  self- 
respecting  hunter  would  even 
consider  using  this  dangerous 
weapon.  Just  ask  one. 

Further,  the  bill  establishes  a 
mechanism  that  will  not  inhibit, 
in  any  manner,  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  handguns  that  are  for 
legitimate  purposes,  are 
ballistically  accurate,  are  reliable 
as  to  safety,  are  of  good  quality, 
and  are  detectable  by  airport  and 
court  security  equipment. 


Consider  another  example: 

H The  Firearms  Coalition  asks 
for  a "generous"  contribution  to 
the  Maryland  and  D.C.  Rifle  and 
Pistol  Association,  ostensibly  to 
"help  repay"  money  said  to  have 
been  borrowed  "for  this  mailing 
to  protect  your  rights."  (Letters 
from  both  organizations,  along 
with  a petition  form,  are  in  one 
envelope.)  The  Firearms  Coalition 
falsely  raves:  "How  many  hand- 
guns will  be  left  after  Maryland's 
new  law  goes  into  effect?  Not 
many  — if  any! " And  it  continues: 
"Unless  you  stop  it,  a governor- 
appointed  board  — intentionally 
stacked  with  anti-gunners  — will 
determine  which  handguns  you 
can  buy,  sell,  or  will  to  your  fami- 
ly. . .it's  like  atheists  deciding 
where  you  can  go  to  church! 

How  absurd.  In  fact,  quality, 
ballistically  accurate,  safe  guns 
will  remain  on  the  market.  This 
will  be  assured  by  the  very  board 
that  the  coalition  labels 
"stacked."  The  silliness  of  their 
argument  is  apparent  when  you 
consider  that  the  original  bill  had 
no  such  board.  It  was  added  by 
the  legislators  as  a compromise  to 
the  powerful  gun  lobby.  Now  they 
criticize  their  own  board.  It  is  not 
composed  of  “anti-gunners. 
Just  look  at  the  makeup.  Ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor,  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
it  includes:  the  Superintendent  of 
State  Police;  a representative  of 


the  state  association  of  chiefs  of 
police;  a representative  of  the 
Maryland  State's  Attorney's 
Association;  a representative  of  a 
handgun  manufacturer;  a repre- 
sentative of  the  Maryland 
chapter  of  the  National  Rifle 
Association;  a representative  of 
Marylanders  Against  Handgun 
Abuse,  and  three  citizen 
members. 

Knowing  that  this  board  in- 
cludes three  members  of  the 
criminal  justice  system,  two  pro- 
gun groups,  one  organization  op- 
posing handgun  abuse,  and  three 
citizens,  it  can  hardly  be  de- 
scribed as  "stacked”  with  anti- 
gunners. The  makeup  is 
reasonable  and  balanced. 

The  polemic  analogy  about 
atheists  deciding  where  you  can 
go  to  church  speaks  for  itself,  and 
doesn't  deserve  comment.  And 
transfer  under  "will”  is  not  even 
mentioned  in  the  bill. 

H Yet  another  organization,  the 
Maryland  and  D.C.  Rifle  and 
Pistol  Association  Inc.,  on  let- 
terhead proclaiming  it  as  "The 
Official  NRA  State  Association,” 
focuses  on  "referendum 
signatures  and  contributions 
needed."  This  organization, 
which  in  the  past  has  conducted  a 
scurrilous  campaign  to  oust  this 
writer  as  Baltimore  County  Police 
Chief,  ignores  the  fact  that  the  bill 
is  aimed  at  stopping  the  killing  (a 
reasonable  objective  that  the 

NRA  won't  even  discuss). 

Calling  the  bill  "a  first  step 
toward  prohibition  of  all  hand- 
guns and  all  firearms”  is  another 
scare  tactic  this  group  uses.  It  is 
simply  not  true. 

I really  don't  know  any  of  the 
people  whose  names  are  signed  to 
these  letters,  but  they  do  know 
me  and  what  I stand  for,  profes- 
sionally as  a career  law  enforce- 
ment officer  for  41  years,  with  a 
decade  of  creditable  service  here 
in  Maryland. 

It  is  with  personal  conviction 
and  dedication  to  the  commit- 
ment I've  made  to  reduce  hand- 
gun violence  in  this  county,  state 
and  nation  that  I am  urging  all 
Marylanders  to: 

^ Be  suspicious  of  the  motives 
of  any  group  or  individual  who 
tells  you  your  own  government  is 
out  to  get  you. 

H Question  claims  of  hidden 
agendas  and  implied  threats  to 
your  freedoms. 

H Insist  on  proof  of  innuendo 
and  claims  that  your  elected  and 
appointed  leadership  has  ulterior 
objectives  when  it  openly 
discusses  and  debates  handgun 
issues  in  a public  forum. 

H Read  House  Bill  1131 
yourself.  Interpret  it  yourself. 
Learn  the  statistics,  the  deadly 
dangers  of  the  handgun  and  the 
potential  risks  it  portends  in  the 
wrong  hands. 

% Contact  the  Baltimore  Coun- 
ty Police  Handgun  Violence 
Reduction  Unit,  at  (301) 
889-GUNS,  for  information  on 
handgun  safety  and  advice  on  the 
storage  and  use  of  these  weapons. 


Continued  from  Page  1 
vance  approval  from  them 
reduces  the  chances  of  troopers 
conducting  what  could  later  be 
challenged  as  illegal  searches  and 
seizures.  Challenges  to  Customs 
actions  would  fall  under  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court's  1971  Bivens 
decision,  which  ruled  that  Federal 
narcotics  agents  may  be  held 
liable  for  violating  the  Fourth 
Amendment's  prohibition 
against  unreasonable  searches 
and  seizures. 

If  such  a challenge  were  to 
occur,  Klug  said,  all  the  officer 
would  have  to  do  in  his  defense  is 
"articulate  to  the  court  that  he 
was  under  the  impression  that  he 
handled  the  prerequisites 
necessary  to  perform  a Customs 
search  and  wasn't  going  outside 
the  scope  of  his  authority  or  the 
color  of  the  law.” 

Customs  officer  designation 
will  be  used  only  for  the  duration 
of  the  specific  activity  for  which 
approval  was  granted.  Cross- 
designation is  renewable  on  a six- 
month  basis  and  recurring  train- 
ing will  be  taking  place,  Klug 
said. 

"We’ll  see  where  most  of  the 
searches  are  taking  place  and 
then  gear  our  program  to  give 
them  more  expertise  wherever 
they're  performing  searches," 
Klug  told  LEN.  "For  example,  if 
we  saw  they  were  performing 
most  of  their  searches  at  remote 
landing  strips,  we  would  come  up 
with  a program  which  would  in- 
corporate air  smuggling  and  how 
to  search  aircraft.  If  they  are  per- 
forming most  of  their  searches  on 
the  border  with  vehicles,  we 
would  (focus  on]  how  to  perform 
car  stops.” 

Kurt  Wachenheim,  a public 
relations  supervisor  for  the  New 
York  State  Police,  said  that  cross- 
designation  "fits  in  very 
smoothly"  with  the  duties  of 
troopers. 

"Now  that  they’re  designated 
as  Customs  officers  it  gives  them 
a little  more  latitude  of  what  they 
can  do  in  the  arrest  procedure," 
he  said. 


"We  expect  to  train  several 
hundred  more,"  Roberson  said, 
adding  that  many  of  those  will 
come  from  the  ranks  of  the 
Marine  Law  Enforcement 
Bureau,  which  patrols  the  Jersey 
Shore. 

The  program  is  so  new  in  New 
Jersey  that  there  have  not  yet 
been  any  major  successes  to  rival 
the  Hamptons  bust,  but  at  least 
the  state  "will  have  the  man- 
power — properly  trained  — to 
conduct  the  searches."  Roberson 
said. 


Splitting  the  Take 
Another  advantage  for  the 
agencies  involved  in  the  cross- 
designation program  is  that  cash 
and  assets  seized  as  a result  of 
searches  may  well  be  transferred 
to  them.  The  Comprehensive 
Crime  Control  Act  of  1984  allows 
for  the  equitable  transfer  of  cur- 
rency and  property  seized  by 
Customs  to  enforcement  agencies 
involved  in  joint  interdiction  ef- 
forts. 

Klug  said  nearly  $250,000  has 
been  transferred  from  Customs  to 
the  New  Jersey  State  Police  as  a 
result  of  their  participation  in 
joint  interdiction  operations, 
while  in  New  York.  Customs  is  ex- 


pected to  transfer  over  $1  million 
as  well  as  “several  aircraft, 
vehicles,  and  vessels." 

Nationwide,  over  $20  million 
has  been  released  to  state  and 
local  agencies  under  the  same 
forfeiture  program.  Klug  ob- 
served. 

A tentative  agreement  has  been 
reached  in  Maine  to  extend  the 
cross-designation  program  to 
that  state,  said  Customs  Special 
Agent  Kenneth  MacDonald,  who 
is  the  program' s coordinator  in 
the  Northeast. 

"We  can  only  get  involved  one 
state  at  a time  because  of  the 
training  requirements,"  he  said. 
"We  have  not  formally  signed 
anything  (with  Maine]  but  it  looks 
like  we  are  going  forward  with  the 
program." 

Maine  was  chosen  because  it 
"has  more  access  to  border  areas 
on  land  and  sea"  than  other 
states,  McDonald  said.  He  ex- 
pects Maine’s  program  to  be  in 
place  by  late  August. 

Further  extensions  of  the  pro- 
gram will  come  "state  by  state,  as 
manpower  and  resources  allow," 
MacDonald  said. 

"We'll  also  examine  the  results 
and  see  if  it's  a successful  pro- 
gram or  not,"  he  added. 


Intangible  Benefits 

Wachenheim  said  he  can 
foresee  "a  lot  of  interplay”  be- 
tween the  State  Police  and 
Customs,  noting  that  the  two 
agencies  have  assisted  each  other 
in  the  past  by  sharing  informa- 
tion. 

Klug  was  quick  to  agree. 
"There  are  certain  things  that 
aren’t  as  tangible  as  seizures  that 
come  out  of  this,  which  is  really  a 
closer  relationship  with  people  in 
the  narcotics  field,"  he  said. 
"Sometimes  we  come  across  in- 
formation that  really  isn  t 
relative  to  a national  smuggling 
case,  which  we'll  pass  on.  This 
gives  us  contact  within  the  agen- 
cies.” 

The  cross-designation  program 
is  in  place  in  New  Jersey  as  well, 
where  about  150  law  enforcement 
officials  have  been  deputized  by 
Customs,  including  80  members 
of  the  New  Jersey  State  Police,  ac- 
cording to  Lieut.  Barry  Roberson, 
a State  Police  spokesman. 


Interview:  NYPD’s 
Lillian  Braxton 

Continued  from  Page  12 

ting  in  policies  concerning  fraternization  between  male  and  female  of- 
ficers, in  part  to  minimize  the  risk  of  sexual  harassment  charges.  Does 
the  NYPD  have  any  such  policy? 

BRAXTON:  No.  we  don’t.  This  department  is  no  different  from  any 
other  industry.  You  have  women  and  you  have  men,  and  one  can  be  at- 
tracted to  another.  But  what  we  try  to  do  in  the  Police  Academy  is  to 
explain  to  the  women  that  they  're  going  to  be  working  around  a lot  of 
men.  but  the  main  thing  is  self-respect.  And  once  you  lose  that,  even  if 
you  stay  around  here  for  20  years,  they  won  t forget  it. 

LEN:  You  mentioned  domestic  violence  situations  and  what  you  were 
able  to  bring  to  those  situations  as  a female  cop.  On  the  basis  of  gender 
differences,  are  there  jobs  in  policing  to  which  women  are  naturally  bet- 
ter suited? 

BRAXTON:  I don’t  know  of  any. 

LEN:  Are  there  any  subjects  that  should  be  added  to  or  deleted  from 
the  police  academy  training  curriculum  in  deference  to  female  officers? 

BRAXTON:  No.  I think  they’re  constantly  changing  and  constantly 
improving  the  training. 

LEN-  You’re  a member  of  NOBLE,  the  National  Organization  of  Black 
Law  Enforcement  Executives.  Do  you  feel  that  that  organization  ade- 
quately represents  the  needs  and  concerns  of  black  females  in  policing  i 

BRAXTON:  Well,  there  are  not  that  many  women  in  executive  posi- 
tions anyway.  They  have  quite  a few  female  associate  members,  which 
I am.  but  I don't  really  think  the  women  are  adequately  represented  in 
any  part  of  the  law  enforcement  profession.  There  are  so  few  women  in  a 
larger  sense.  Were  just  not  there. 

LEN:  When  will  you  get  there? 

BRAXTON:  If.  growing  very  fast  When  I became  president  of  this 
association  we  had  6 percent  females  m the  New  York  City  Police 
Department.  Now  we  have  1 1 .6  percent.  That's  almost  double.SoJwe 
continue  to  grow,  and  if  we  don’t  have  any  more  layoffs,  then  we  11  see  it 
CTOwing  and  hopefully  in  the  near  future  we'll  get  there.  The  smaRer 
police  departments  might  be  growing  even  faster,  because '.  the 
are  different.  We  are  progressing  at  a fast  rate  - not  fast  enough,  b 
we're  getting  there. 


Jobs 


Police  Officers.  The  Los  Angeles 
.Police  Department  is  recruiting 
for  entry-level  positions. 

Applicants  must  be  at  least  21 
years  of  age.  a U.S.  citizen,  and 
possess  a high  school  diploma  or 
G.E.D.;  must  beat  least  5'  tall  but 
not  taller  than  6'8 must  be  in 
good  health  and  meet  a vision  re- 
quirement. and  must  pass  a quali- 
fying written  and  oral  examina- 
tion and  a background  investiga- 
tion. 

Annual  salary  for  basic  police 
officer  positions  is  §30,059  and  is 
automatically  increased  to 
$39. 818.  Candidates  with  prior 
law  enforcement  experience  and 
or  acceptable  college  may  be  eligi- 
ble to  enter  the  training  academy 
at  a salary  level  higher  than 
$30,059. 

To  apply,  contact  the  Recruit- 
ment Unit.  Employee  Opportuni- 
ty and  Development  Division. 
150  N.  Los  Angeles  Street.  Los 
Angeles.  CA  90012.  Telephone: 


Deputy  Sheriffs 
Monroe  County,  Fla. 

The  Monroe  County  Sheriff  s 
Office  is  accepting  applica- 
tions for  the  position  of 
Deputy  Sheriff.  Respon 
sibilities  are  to  provide  law 
enforcement  and  related  ser- 
vices to  Monroe  County. 
Previous  certified  law  en- 
forcement training  required. 
Applicants  must  be  19  years 
of  age  and  have  a high  school 
diploma  Applicant  must  be 
able  to  successfully  y 
psychological.  | < graph, 
drug  urinalysis  te  and  an 
extensive  background  in- 
vestigation. Starting  salary 
$20. 055/year.  Excellent 
benefits.  For  further  informa- 
tion contact:  Monroe  County 
Sheriffs  Office.  Human 
Resources.  P.O.  Box  1269, 
Key  West  FL  33040.  1305) 
292-7044  Equal  Opportuni- 
ty Employer 


(2131  485-LAPD  You  may  reach 
an  LA  PD  recruiter  on  one  of  the 
following  toll-free  numbers:  (800) 
252-7790  (California  residents): 
(800)  421-9555  (out-of-state 
residents).  AA/EOE. 

Border  Patrol  Agents.  The  U.S. 
Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  is  seeking  to  fill  approx- 
imately 2.000  trainee  Border 

POLICE  OFFICER 

The  City  of  Newark. 
Delaware,  is  accepting  ap- 
plications from  interested 
individuals  for  the  posi- 
tion of  Police  Officer  dur- 
ing the  month  of  July. 
Must  be  between  21  and 
35  years  old.  a high  school 
graduate,  have  a valid 
driver's  license  with  no  re- 
cent suspensions,  have  no 
felony  convictions,  meet 
certain  physical  require- 
ments and  be  a U.S. 
citizen. 

This  is  an  excellent  career 
opportunity  which  also  of- 
fers a generous  salary  and 
fringe  benefit  program. 
Salary  range  for  this  posi- 
tion is  $19,142  to  $24,928. 
Applicants  will  undergo 
an  extensive  screeening 
process  which  includes 
physical  agility  testing, 
written  test,  oral  inter- 
views, background  inves- 
tigations. physical  ex- 
amination and  psycho- 
logical evaluation. 

Apply  in  person  at  the 
City  Manager’s  Office. 
City  of  Newark.  Municipal 
Building,  220  Elkton 
Road,  Newark,  Del.,  by 
July  29,  1988.  The  City  of 
Newark  is  an  equal  oppor- 
tunity employer. 


Patrol  agent  positions  located 
along  the  United  States-Mexico 
border. 

Candidates  will  be  appointed  at 
the  GS-5  (S 1 5. 1 18)  or  GS-7 
($18,726)  level,  depending  on 
qualifications.  GS-5  requires  one 
year  general  experience:  GS-7  re- 
quires one  year  specialized  ex- 
perience in  law  enforcement. 
Education  may  be  substituted. 
Applicants  must  also  be  U.S. 
citizens,  successfully  complete 
written  exam  and  oral  interview, 
be  in  excellent  physical  condition, 
possess  a valid  driver's  license, 
and  be  less  than  35  years  old 
(waivers  granted  for  past  law  en- 
forcement experience).  Agents 
may  earn  10-25  percent  additional 
pay  for  overtime. 

For  more  information,  contact 
the  nearest  branch  of  the  Office  of 
Personnel  Management  or  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization 
Service,  or  write  to  INS/cp.  Per- 
sonnel Division.  425  I Street. 
N.W..  Room  6032.  Washington. 
DC  20536.  EOE. 

Police  Chief.  The  city  of  Norman. 
Okla.,  population  80,000.  is  seek- 
ing an  experienced  police  ad- 
ministrator to  work  under  a 
council-manager  form  of  govern- 
ment. The  police  chief  reports  to 
the  Director  of  Public  Safety. 

Applicants  must  have  a four- 
year  college  degree  in  law  enforce- 
ment. public  administration  or  a 
related  field.  A master’s  degree. 
Applicants  should  have  a record 
of  progressively  responsible  ad- 
ministrative experience  in  law  en- 
forcement. including  three  to  five 
years  experience  at  a responsible 
supervisory  level  in  an  organiza- 
tion of  comparable  size.  Strong 
management  and  communication 
skills  are  required.  The  successful 
candidate  will  manage  a depart- 
ment of  137  personnel  with  an  an- 
nual budget  of  $5  million.  Annual 
salary  range  is  $34,900  to 
$46,780.  plus  benefits. 

To  apply,  send  resume,  salary 


history  and  letter  of  application 
to:  Personnel  Department.  City  of 
Norman.  P.O.  Box  370.  Norman. 
OK  73070.  Deadline  for  applica- 
tions is  July  31,  1988.  AA/EOE. 

Senior  Research  Associate.  The 
National  Council  on  Crime  and 
Delinquency  is  seeking  qualified 
applicants  for  the  position  of 
Senior  Research  Associate  for  its 
San  Francisco  office. 

Applicants  must  have  a dem- 
onstrated track  record  of  securing 
government  and  foundation  ap- 
plied research  grants  in  the  areas 
of  juvenile  and  adult  criminal 
justice.  Responsibilities  also  in- 
clude management  of  NCCD  s 
research  and  technical  support 
staff.  Knowledge  of  applied 
research  methods  and  statistics  is 
essential,  as  are  excellent  writing 
skills.  Women  and  minorities  are 
encouraged  to  apply.  Salary 
$45,000  to  $55,000.  depending  on 
qualifications. 

To  apply,  send  letter  of  interest. 


resume  and  three  references 
before  July  31.  1988.  U>:  James 
Austin,  National  Council  on 
Crime  and  Delinquency,  77 
Maiden  Lane.  4th  Floor.  San 
Francisco.  CA  94108. 

Police  Officers.  New  London. 
Conn.,  has  several  entry-level 
openings  on  its  99-member  police 
department.  Applicants  must 
have  completed  one  year  of  col- 
lege, be  of  excellent  character  and 
in  good  physical  and  mental 
health. 

To  apply,  send  resume  to:  Per- 
sonnel Officer.  City  of  New  Lon- 
don, 181  Captain's  Walk.  New 
London.  CT  06320. 

Looking  for  a feu • good  men 
or  women ? Look  no  further 
than  the  of  Law  Enforcement 
News.  LEN's  job  listings 

give  you  the  best  response  for 
your  recruiting  effort,  at  the 
most  cost-effective  rates. 


Be  the  best  that  you  can  be  — 
read  the  best  in  police  journalism 

Law  Enforcement  News  brings  you  the  broad,  complex  universe  of  policing  22 
times  each  year,  giving  you  a timely,  comprehensive  look  at  the  news  in  a way 
no  other  publication  can  match.  If  you're  not  already  a subscriber,  you  owe  it  to 
yourself  to  add  LEN  to  your  regular  diet  of  essential  reading.  (And,  if  you  pre  pay 
for  your  subscription,  you  can  knock  $2  off  the  regular  one-year  price  of  $1 8 
you  pay  just  $16.)  Just  fill  out  the  coupon  below  and  return  it  to:  LEN,  444  West 
56th  Street,  New  York,  NY  1 001 9. 


LEN  272 


Name 


Title 


Agency  

Mailing  Address 
City 


State 


ZIP 


Police  Manager 
St.  Peters,  Missouri 

★ 20  miles  west  of  St.  Louis  on  Interstate  70. 

★ Fastest  growing  city  in  state.  1988  population  36.000+  (1970 
population  486). 

★ Expanded  from  less  than  1 square  mile  to  14+  square  miles. 

★ Balanced  community:  residential,  industrial  and  commercial 
areas,  including  regional  shopping  mall. 

Police  Manager  will  be  chief  executive  of  Police  Department,  re- 
porting to  city  administrator.  Department  has  44  sworn  person- 
nel and  16  civilians  with  a $2.3-million  1988  budget. 

Strong  leadership  and  managerial  skills  required,  with  dem- 
onstrated leadership  and  significant  professional  accomplish- 
ments in  law  enforcement.  Bachelor's  degree  minimum. 
Advanced  degree  or  training  a plus.  Minimum  of  10  years  ex- 
perience in  law  enforcement  with  5 years  at  the  command  or 
management  level. 

Salary  commensurate  with  qualifications  (Range  $40,060  to 
$62,566.40.)  Paid  family  medical  and  dental  health  plan,  pension 
plan,  holidays,  vacation,  personal  and  sick  leave. 

Send  one-page  letter  summarizing  professional  accomplish- 
ments and  describing  why  you  should  be  considered  for  position, 
with  resume  including  salary  history,  by  August  15.  1988.  to: 
Personnel  Officer, 

City  of  St.  Peters 
P.O.  Box  9 
St.  Peters.  MO  63376 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


FOR  SALE: 
Surplus  Items 

Colonie  Police  Department 

Location: 

Memorial  Town  Hall 
Newtonville,  N.Y . 12128 

New  and  Used  Items  to  be  sold  to  any  municipality  as  is. 

We  have  the  following: 

Hats  (two  styles,  eight-point  and  Campaign), 
plus  Holsters  (Don  Hume  H216) 

For  further  details  contact  Lieut.  Donald  Fialka,  Colonie 
Police  Department,  Memorial  Town  Hall,  Newtonville, 
NY  12128,  or  phone  (518)  783-2811  Monday  through 
Friday  during  normal  working  hours. 
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Upcoming  Events 


AUGUST 

1-2.  Investigative  Technology.  Presented 
by  Richard  W.  Kobetz  & Associates.  To  be 
held  in  Portland.  Me. 

1-2.  Improvised  Explosive  Devices  & Booby 
Traps.  Presented  by  Executech  Interna- 
tionale. To  be  held  in  Sterling,  Va. 

1-3.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interviewing  & 
Interrogation.  Presented  by  John  E.  Reid& 
Associates.  To  be  held  in  Norfolk.  Va.  Fee: 
$495. 

1-3.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interviewing  & 
Interrogation.  Presented  by  John  E.  Reid& 
Associates.  To  be  held  in  San  Francisco. 
Fee:  $495. 

1-5.  Professional  Public  Safety  Telecom- 
munications for  Dispatchers.  Presented  by 
the  International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police.  To  be  held  in  Chicago. 

1- 12.  Advanced  Microcomputer  Techniques 
for  Police  Planners  & Managers.  Presented 
by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management.  To  be  held  in  Jacksonville, 
Fla.  Fee:  $775. 

2- 3.  Computer  Security  Operations. 
Presented  by  the  Graduate  School.  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  To  be  held  in 
Washington,  D.C.  Fee:  $235. 

2- 4.  TOPGUN  Leadership  Seminar. 
Presented  by  the  Mid-Atlantic  Institute. 
To  be  held  in  Raleigh,  N.C.  Fee:  $150. 

3- 4.  Executive/VIP  Protection.  Presented 
by  Richard  W.  Kobetz  & Associates.  To  be 
held  in  Portland,  Me. 

3-5.  Administering  a Small  Law  Enforce- 
ment Agency.  Presented  by  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police.  To  be 
held  in  Jackson,  Wyo. 

6- Nov.  4.  80th  Administrative  Officers 
Course.  Presented  by  the  Southern  Police 
Institute.  To  be  held  in  Louisville.  Ky.  Fee: 
$1,200. 

7- 8.  Terrorist  Tactics  & Negotiation  for 
Law  Enforcement.  Presented  by  the  Traffic 
Institute.  To  be  held  in  Seattle.  Fee:  $125. 

7- 11.  Annual  Conference  of  the  National 
Association  of  Police  Organizations.  To  be 
held  in  San  Antonio. 

8- 10.  Personal  Planning  for  Your  Future. 
Presented  by  the  International  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Police.  To  be  held  in  Daytona 
Beach,  Fla. 

8-10.  Police  Planning.  Research  & Develop- 
ment. Presented  by  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police.  To  be  held  in 
Denver. 

8-12.  Narcotic  Identification  & Investiga- 
tion. Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  Fee:  $375. 


American  Society  for  Industrial  Securi- 
ty. 1655  North  Fort  Myer  Drive.  Suite 
? 1200.  Arlington.  VA  22209.  (703) 

I 522-5800. 

Calibre  Press.  666  Dundee  Rd..  Suite 
1607.  Northbrook.  IL  60062. 
1-800-323-0037 

Criminal  Justice  Center  Police 
Academy.  Sam  Houston  State  Univer- 
sity. Box  2296.  Huntsville.  TX  77341. 

Criminal  Justice  Consulting  Services. 
p.O.  Box  145.  Tecumseh,  KS  66542 
(913)  354-1054. 

Delinquency  Control  Institute,  Tyler 
Building.  3601  S.  Flower  St..  Los 
; Angeles.  CA  90007.  (213)  743-2497 

Executech  Internationale  Corp..  105 
S Executive  Drive.  Suite  110.  Sterling. 

| VA  22170.  (703)  478-3595. 

Graduate  School.  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  600  Maryland  Ave..  N.W  . 
I Room  106.  Washington.  DC  20024 
\ (202)  447-7124. 

Institute  for  Law  & Justice,  1018  Duke 
St..  Alexandria.  VA  22314. 
1-800-533-DRUG. 

Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management.  University  of  North 
Florida,  4567  St.  Johns  Bluff  Rd.  So.. 
\ Jacksonville.  FL  32216.  (904)  646-2722. 

Institute  of  Public  Service,  601  Broad 
s St.  S.E.,  Gainesville.  GA  30501.  (800) 


8-12.  Limited  Manpower  Detail  Executive 
Protection.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Public  Service.  To  be  held  in  Gainesville. 

Ga.  Fee:  $700 

8-12.  RICO  Investigations.  Presented  by 
the  Broward  Sheriff's  Office.  Organized 
Crime  Centre.  To  be  held  in  Fort  Lauder- 
dale, Fla.  Fee:  $250  (in  state);  $300  (out  of 
state). 

8-12.  Photography  in  Traffic  Accident  In- 
vestigation. Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management  Fee 
$395. 

8-12.  Administering  the  DW1  Program. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  Fee:  $350 

10-12.  Investigation  of  Child  Abuse  & Sex- 
ual Exploitation.  Presented  by  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police.  To  be 
held  in  San  Francisco. 

10-12.  DU1  Standardized  Field  Sobriety 
Testing.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management.  To  be 
held  in  Sarasota,  Fla.  Fee:  $225. 

15-16.  Senior  Executive  Computer  Security 
Management  Symposium.  Presented  by 
the  Graduate  School.  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.  To  be  held  in  San  Diego.  Fee: 
$325. 

15-17.  Security  Management.  Presented  by 
the  Traffic  Institute.  To  be  held  in 
Evanston.  111.  Fee:  $400. 

15-17.  Inspection  of  Commercial  V chicles  in 
Accidents.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management.  To  be 
held  in  Jacksonville.  Fla.  Fee:  $300. 

15-17.  High  Risk  Warrant  Service. 
Presented  by  Executech  Internationale.  To 
be  held  in  Sterling,  Va. 

15-18.  Crime  Scene  Search  & Investigation. 
Presented  by  the  Criminal  Justice  Center 
Police  Academy,  Sam  Houston  State 
University.  To  be  held  in  Huntsville.  Tex. 
Fee:  $175. 

15-19.  Crime  Scene  Investigation. 
Presented  by  the  Mid-Atlantic  Institute. 
To  be  held  in  Raleigh.  N.C.  Fee:  $350. 

15-19.  Investigation  ol  Microcomputer 
Crimes  & Fraud.  Presented  by  the  Institute 
of  Police  Technology  & Management.  To  be 
held  in  Jacksonville.  Fla.  Fee:  $575. 

15-19.  Police  Executive  Development. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  To  be  held  in 
Miami,  Fla.  Fee:  $350. 

15-19.  Field  Training  Officers’  Seminar. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  To  be  held  in 
Richmond,  Ky.  Fee:  $350. 


235-4723.  (800)  633-6681  (in  Georgia). 
International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police.  13  Firstfield  Road.  Gaithers- 
burg. MD  20878.  (301)  948-0922;  (800) 
638-4085. 

International  Association  of  Law  En- 
forcement Intelligence  Analysts. 
Region  II.  P.O.  Box  52-2392.  Miami.  FL 
33152.  (305)  470-5500. 

Mid-Atlantic  Institute.  205  Broad  Leaf 
Circle.  Raleigh.  NC  27612.  (919) 
781-8601. 

National  Association  of  Fire  In- 
vestigators. e/o  John  Kennedy.  Depart- 
ment  N.  Suite  1000.  20  E Jackson 
Blvd..  Chicago.  IL  60604.  (312) 
939-6050. 

National  Association  of  Police 
Organizations,  1920  L St..  Suite  501, 
Washington.  DC  20036.  (202)  223-6515. 
National  Association  of  Police  Plan- 
ners, c/o  James  Kobolt,  NAPP  Con- 
ference Coordinator.  1125 
Locust/ AAD.  Kansas  City.  MO  64106. 
(816)  242-8150. 

National  Black  Police  Association. 
1100  17th  St..  N W . Suite  1000. 
Washington.  DC  20036.  (202)  457-0563. 

National  Crime  Prevention  Institute. 
School  of  Justice  Administration. 
University  of  Louisville.  Louisville.  KY 
40292. 


15- 19.  Tactical  Techniques  for  Drug  En- 
forcement. Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management.  To  lx* 
held  in  St.  Augustine.  Flo.  Fee:  $475. 

16- 18.  D.A.'s  Assistant:  A System  Ad 
ministrator's  Training  Course.  Presented 
by  the  National  Criminal  Justice  Computer 
laboratory  and  Training  Center.  To  be  held 
in  Washington.  D C. 

17- 19.  Arson  Investigation.  Presented  by 
the  International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police.  To  be  held  in  Washington.  D.C. 

17- 19.  Commercial  Vehicle  Accident  In- 
vestigation. Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management.  To  be 
held  in  Jacksonville.  Flo.  Fee:  $300. 

18- 19.  Clandestine  Narcotics  l-ab  Raids. 
Presented  by  Executech  Internationale  To 
be  held  in  Sterling.  Va. 

19.  Survival  Spanish  for  Peace  Officers. 
Presented  by  the  Criminal  Justice  Center 
Police  Academy.  Sam  Houston  State 
University.  Fee:  $65. 

21- 24.  International  Terrorism  in  the 
Decade  Ahead.  Presented  by  the  Universi- 
ty of  Illinois  at  Chicago  To  be  held  in 
Chicago. 

22- 23.  Investigation  of  Seatbelt/Child 
Restraint  Injuries.  Presented  by  the  In- 
stitute of  Police  Technology  & Manage- 
ment. Fee:  $200. 

22-24.  Criminal  Profiling  & Crimes  of 
Violence.  Presented  by  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police.  To  be  held  in 
Las  Vegas. 

22-24.  Directed  Patrol  for  Crime  Preven- 
tion. Presented  by  the  National  Crime 
Prevention  Institute.  To  be  held  in 
Louisville,  Ky.  Fee:  $265. 

22-26.  Third  Annual  National  Analysts 
Training  Conference/Workshop.  Presented 
by  the  International  Association  of  Law 
Enforcement  Intelligence  Analysts 
(Florida  Southern  Regional  Chapter).  To  be 
held  in  Deerfield  Beach.  Fla.  Fee:  $175 
(IALEIA  members).  $195  (non-members). 

22-26.  Investigating  Syndicate  Gambling. 
Presented  by  the  Broward  Sheriff's  Office, 
Organized  Crime  Centre.  To  be  held  in  Fort 
Lauderdale.  Fla.  Fee:  $276  (in  state);  $326 
(out  of  state). 

22-26.  Tactical  Weapons.  Presented  by  Ex- 
ecutech Internationale.  To  be  held  in  Ster- 
ling, Va. 

22-26.  Forensic  Science  Technology. 
Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute.  Fee: 
$450. 

22-26.  Latent  Fingerprint  Technician. 
Presented  by  th  Mid-Atlantic  Institute.  To 
be  held  in  Raleigh,  N.C.  Fee:  $300. 


National  Criminal  Justice  Association, 
444  N Capitol  St..  N.W  . Suite  608. 
Washington.  DC  20001. 

National  Criminal  Justice  Computer 
Laboratory  & Training  Center,  Attn.: 
Jim  Zepp.  Computer  Center  Manager. 
Criminal  Justice  Statistics  Associa- 
tion. 444  N.  Capitol  St.,  N.W.,  Suite 
606.  Washington.  DC  20001.  (202) 
624-8560. 

Police  Management  Association.  1001 
22nd  St.  N.W..  Suite  200.  Washington. 
DC  20037  (202)  833-1460. 

John  E.  Reid  & Associates.  250  South 
Wacker  Drive,  Suite  1 100.  Chicago.  IL 
60606.(312)  876-1600. 

Richard  W.  Kobetz  and  Associates, 
North  Mountain  Pines  Training  Center. 
Arcadia  Manor,  Route  Two,  Box  100, 
BerryviUe.  VA  22611.  (703)  955-1128 
(24-hour  desk). 

Southern  Michigan  Law  Enforcement 
Training  Center.  Attn.:  Stephen 
Seckler.  Training  Coordinator.  2111 
Emmons  Rd..  Jackson.  MI  49201  (517) 
787-0800.  ext.  326. 

Traffic  Institute.  555  Clark  Street.  P.O 
Box  1409.  Evanston,  IL  60204 

University  of  Illinois  at  Chicago,  Box 
4348.  Chicago.  IL  60680.  (312) 
996-0159. 


23- 26.  The  Role  of  Measurement  in  Public 
Policy  Development,  Presented  by  the 
Criminal  Justice  Statistics  Association,  To 
be  held  in  Washington.  D.C. 

24- 26,  Lew  Enforcement  Data  & Informa- 
tion Systems  Symposium.  Presented  by  the 
International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police.  To  be  held  in  Rockville,  Md. 

24-26.  Investigation  of  Motorcycle  Ac- 
cidents. Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management  Fee: 
$295. 

24-26.  Street  Survival  88  Presented  by 
Calibre  Press  To  be  held  in  Toronto.  Fee: 
$110  (all  three  days);  $79  (first  two  days 
only);  $49  (third  day  only). 

24-26.  Transnational  Crime  & Investigative 
Issues.  Presented  by  the  University  of  Il- 
linois at  Chicago.  To  be  held  in  Chicago. 

24-26.  Managing  the  Police  Training  Func- 
tion. Presented  by  the  International 
Association  of  Chiofs  of  Police.  To  be  held  in 
St.  Louis. 

26-28.  Workshop  for  Recently  Appointed 
Chiefs,  Part  I Presented  by  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police.  To  be 
held  in  Washington.  D.C. 

29-30.  Counterterrorism  Driving. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Public  Ser- 
vice. Fee:  $616. 

29-30.  Deadly  Force/Judgmental  Shooting. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Public  Ser- 
vice. Fee:  $196. 

29- Sept.  2.  Interviews  & Interrogation. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  Fee:  $376. 

30- 31.  Senior  Executive  Computer  Security 
Management  Symposium.  Presented  by 
the  Graduate  School.  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.  To  be  held  in  New  York.  Fee: 
$325. 

30-Sept.  1.  Street  Survlvol  88.  Presented  by 
Calibre  Press.  To  be  hold  in  Burlington,  Vt, 
Fee:  $110  (all  three  duys),  $79  (first  two 
days  only);  $49  (third  day  only). 

30-Sept.  2.  Police  Internal  Affnira. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  Fee:  S3 50. 


SEPTEMBER 

4- 11.  National  Joint  Education  & Training 
Cluster  Conference:  "Teaming  Up  for  Pro- 
gress." Presented  by  the  National  Bluck 
Police  Association.  To  be  held  in  New 
Orleans.  Fee:  $110  ($126  after  Aug.  5). 

5- 9.  VIP  Protection.  Presented  by  Ex- 
ecutech Internationale.  To  be  held  in  Sterl- 
ing. Va. 

6- 7.  High  Risk  Incident  Management. 
Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute.  To  be 
held  in  Evanston,  111.  Fee:  $226. 

98.  Advanced  Police  Budgeting  & Fiscal 
Management.  Presented  by  the  Traffic  In- 
stitute. Fee:  $400. 

6- Oct.  14.  Certificate  Program  in  Delin- 
quency Control.  Presented  by  the  Delin- 
quency Control  Institute.  To  be  held  in  Los 
Angeles.  Tuition:  $2,000 

7.  Executive  Institute  for  Suburban  Chiefs. 
Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute.  Fee: 
$400. 

7- 8.  Senior  Executive  Computer  Security 
Management  Symposium.  Presented  by 
the  Graduate  School.  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.  To  be  held  in  Washington. 
D.C.  Fee:  $325. 

7-9  Police  Records  Monogement 
Presented  by  the  International  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Police  Tobeheld  in  Pittsburgh. 
Pa. 

7-9.  Street  Survival  '88.  Presented  by 
Calibre  Press.  To  be  held  in  Indianapolis. 
Fee:  $110  (all  three  days).  $79  (first  two 
days  only);  $49  (third  day  only). 

7-9.  Consolidation  of  Public  Safety  Ser 
vices.  Presented  by  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police.  To  be  held  in 
San  Francisco. 

11- 16.  8th  Annual  Police  Planners  Con- 
ference Presented  by  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Police  Planners.  To  be  held  in  Kan- 
sas City.  Mo.  Fee:  $210  (NAPP  members); 
$235  (non-members). 

12- 14.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interviewing 
& Interrogation.  Presented  by  John  E Reid 
& Associates.  To  be  held  in  New  York.  Fee: 
$495. 


12-15.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interviewing 
A Interrogation.  Presented  by  John  E.  Reid 
& Associates.  To  be  held  in  Chicago,  Fee: 

$495. 

12-16.  Microcomputer  Programming  with  a 
Data  Base  Management  System.  Presented 
by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management  To  be  held  in  Jacksonville. 

Fla.  Fee:  $575. 

12-16.  Anti-Terrorism  Physical  Security. 
Presented  by  Executech  Internationale.  To 
be  held  in  Sterling.  Va. 

12-16.  Police  Applicant  Background  In- 
vestigation. Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management,  Fee: 

$375 

12-16,  Enhanced  Crime  Prevention  Pro- 
grams. Presented  by  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police.  To  be  held  in 
Reno,  Nev 

12-16.  Secta.  Cults  & Deviant  Movements. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  Fee:  $375. 

12-16.  Basic  Hostage  Negotiation 
Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute.  Fee: 
$450 

12-16.  Criminal  Patrol  Drug  Enforcement. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  Fee:  $375. 

12-16.  Strategic  Reaction  Team  Training  11. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Public  Ser- 
vice. To  be  held  in  Gainesville,  Ga.  Fee: 
$500. 

12-23.  At-Scene  Traffic  Accident/Traffic 
Homicide  Investigation.  Presented  by  the 
Institute  of  Police  Technology  & Manage- 
ment. Fee;  $496. 

12-23.  At-Scene  Accident  Investigation. 
Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute.  Fee: 
$600. 

12- 23.  Supervising  a Selective  Traffic  Law 
Enforcement  Program.  Presented  by  the 
Institute  of  Police  Technology  & Manage- 
ment. Fee:  $495. 

13- 14.  Computer  Security  Operations 
Presented  by  the  Graduate  School.  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  To  be  held  in 
Washington.  D.C.  Fee:  $236. 

13-14.  Use  ol  Force:  In  Defense  of  Officers 
& Agencies.  Presented  by  Criminal  Justice 
Consulting  Services.  To  be  held  in  Kansas 
City.  Mo.  Fee:  $250. 

13-15.  Street  Survival  '88.  Presented  by 
Calibre  Press.  To  be  held  in  Atlantic  City. 

N J . Fee:  $ 1 1 0 (all  three  day s):  $79  ( first  two 
days  only);  $49  third  day  only). 

13- 15.  Investigation  of  the  Use  of  Deadly 
Force  by  Police.  Presented  by  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police.  To  be 
held  in  Manchester,  N.H. 

14- 16.  Strategic  Reaction  Team  Manage- 
ment. Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Public 
Service.  Fee:  $270. 

15- 16.  The  Independent  Review  Board  Pro- 
cess. Presented  by  the  Police  Management 
Association.  To  be  held  in  Washington. 
D.C.  Fee:  $125  (PM  A members);  $150  (non- 
members). 

16- 18.  Defenaive/Precision  Driving. 
Presented  by  the  Southern  Michigan  Law 
Enforcement  Training  Center.  To  be  held  in 
Jackson.  Mich.  Fee:  $300. 

19-21.  Innovative  Approaches  to  the  Public 
Information  Process.  Presented  by  the  In- 
ternational Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police. 
To  be  held  in  Washington.  D.C. 

1921.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interviewing 
& Interrogation.  Presented  by  John  E.  Reid 
& Associates.  To  be  held  in  Las  Vegas.  Fee: 
$495. 

1921.  Deadly  Physical  Force  - Police- 
Involved  Shootings.  Presented  by  the  Traf- 
fic Institute.  Fee:  $400. 

1921.  Supervision/Management  of  Drug 
Investigations.  Presented  by  the  Institute 
for  I«a  w & Justice.  To  be  held  in  Alexandria. 
Va. 

1921.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interviewing 
& Interrogation.  Presented  by  John  E.  Reid 
& Associates.  To  be  held  in  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
Fee:  $495. 

1922.  Physical  Security:  Techniques  for 
the  Public  & Private  Sector.  Presented  by 
the  International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police.  To  be  held  in  Tucson.  Ariz. 

1922.  Explosive  Ordnance  Familiarization 
& Search  Procedures.  Presented  by  Ex- 
ecutech Internationale. 


For  further  information: 
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